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FOREWORD 



The art program In the Chicago public schools provides this oppor- 
tunity for every student under the guidance of his teacher to find 
rriearis for expression arid develbprrieril of visual cdrilriiUriicatibri. 
The importance of active involvement with art for every student is 
emphasized In bUr prbgrdm bf general educatlbri; Art experiences 
help to develop in the student one of the most important attributes 
he may pbssess In life— the ability to search fbr and create new 
concepts' Developing this facet of his perception requires 
guidance by the teacher and practice by the student in thG proce^^s; 

The program of education In art in the Chicago public schools 
begins in kindergarten and continues through one year of 
required art iri high school. The program Is further enriched as 
students In all high schools who have the interest, aptitude, and 
?^[J'*y_^[^ oppbrturiity to elect brie to three years of 

additional education in art. ... .... 

Part of the role bf educatibri iri a derribcracy is tb develop the 
capacity for Independent thought and action. Teachers help 
children arid youth establish the habits bf creativity as a part bf 
everyday iife, It Is hoped that this guide vyili serve both the 
teacher arid the adrriinistratbr In j:larifyirig arid trarislatirig the in- 
tangibles of creative expression into concrete learning experiences. 



BENJAMIN C; WIttIS 
General Superintendent of Schools 
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HOW TO USE THE GUIDE 



The High School Cumcu[um GuidtJ for Required Art is written in 
outline form to simplify, for the teacl^er, the planning of a design- 
briehted art prbgrarri. It provides great treedbm in choice of teach- 
ing_methods and jime_aI_lotment for the various problems. 

The design PROBLEMS are riot presented iri a sequential order. 
However,, it J G often advisable to begin with DRA WING and 
PAINTING, Because of their scope arid vaflarice of format, the 
DRAWING and PAtNJiNG units— the foundation of ail art prb- 
granis— are located at the erid of the guide: The fifteeri problems 
should jje inciuded in the year of required art. 

The TIJVE of each uriit iridicates the process used In the final 
design PROBLEfVt and iUts the media through which the PRiDB- 
tEMS are to be interpreted: 

WORKS OF ART are more directly related to the design PRDB^ 
tEM than the PROCESS: They: may be found in the Chicago 
Public School Approved Lisi of Instructional Materials under 
"University Prints:" 

MOTIVATION gives irripetus to the lesson, lists principles arid 
elements to be reviewed or taught, and gives topics for discussion 
as rioeded for eich desjgn PROBLEM. 

APPLICATION lists suggestions for the use of the conipjeted 
design PROBLEM. It offers ari excellent bppbrturiity fbr the stu- 
dents to creiate articles for use in their daily liyirig. 
_^?^?^!-y^TL^'^ takes place after each problem is completed 
and indicates the learnings (design and process j_ that are ex- 
pected to take place at the cbriipletibri of the PROBLEM: 

EXPANDING OPPLORlTJJNiTiES shows ways of going into 
depth iri the desigri PROBLEM arid may be used as ari eririch- 
*ment design PROBLEM for the whole class or for the talented 
students. 

Each unit is presented in three stages, each of which is a corri- 
pletiEj desigri problem. All three stages must be completed in this 
order, the amount of time used for each rnay be determined by 
the teacher arid class. Each desigri PROBLEM should be done 
to the best of each student's ability. 



STAGt ONt: 

States the first design PROBLEM with its translation into certain 
giveri media: 

STAGE TWO: 

Is the same as STAGE ONE bat ases the intermediate design 
PROBLEM. 

STAGE TH8EE: 

Is the stage during which the design PROBLEM is actually bemg 
worked out in the art . PROCESS,^ Limited directions for the 
PROCESS are included. 

Each Sr^GF consists of: 

PREPARATION which includes lists of materials and tools neces- 
sary to carry but the problem. 

MOTIVATjON which includes review and new design learnings 
arid introduces iriterpretatibris to be used iri desigri PROBLEMS, 

EXPLbRATlOl^i;_which represents the execution of the stated 
desigri PROBLEM, 

APPLICATlbN (as explained above), 

EVALUATION (as explairied above); 

EXPANDING OPPdRTUNiTlES (as explained above). 

The work for required high school art has been planned 
with desigri learriirigs emphasizirig the principles and elements 
interpolated with suggested design PROBLEMS in the P_ROCESS, 

Design is ari orderly arrangement of ideas siressing control and 
organization. The principles selected for these PROBLEMS are 
emphasis, sQbordination, rhythm, balance, harmony, and pro- 
portion. The elements or ingredients selected are line, shape, 
form, texture, color, soace, and movement. 

The goal of each PROBLEM js to create a^esign based on a 
clear comprehension of the principles and elements involved, _ 

Desigri PROBLEMS selected rnay be used ir^tercharigeably 
with any principle or element. Investigation of each_ PROCESS 
alibyys freedom of choice arid flexibility iri each PROCESS while 
the design PROBLEM remains inflexible in its directives and de- 
sired ends. The design leamirigs ai-^d prbcesres are averiues to 
sequential growth in the required art program. 

A workable iriethbdblbgy fbr rriergihg'the teachirig of art his- 
tory, with _the_day-to-day activity program of designing in the 
art PROCESSES is carefully iricbrpbrated iritb this guide: 
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Design prbblems through cbiored tissue, 
transparent water colors or lacquers, 
and vitreous enamel 



WORKS OF ART 

Shang (Yin) Dynasty^Brbnze Vessel. 
Type Tina 
0 92 



Xll Century— "The Adoration of the Magi" 
P 1D1 

Saljuq, Iran — Luster Plate 
0 492 

J.ohn_Marin — "Lower Manhattan" 
H 169 

H a_n Dynasty — Rubbings 
0 1 35 



MOTIVATION 

Review halance: symmetrical, asymmetrical 

Discuss: geometric shapes, basic shapes, 
shapes in the environment: variety, 
relationships, arrangerhents 

Review color: primary, secondary, color 
s c h e m es : mbn b c h r b hi a t i c . a h a I b g b u s. 
related, complementary 



APPLICATION 

Jewelry, home decor: plaques, desk 
accessbries. bbx tbps, trays, bbWis 



EVALUATjQN 

Understanding bf the eriamel process 

Skill in handling tools and materials and in 
fbllbwihg the set procedure 

Learning to anticipate color changes of 
•;hamel when fired 

Achieving balance through limited color 
arid shape for good design 

Appreciation of enameling through the ages 

EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
Combining transparent, opaque, and 
opalescent enamels in various ways 

Incorporating threads'dnd lurrips into 
the design 

Using vTrled methods of applying enamel 

Changing surface of copper by subtraction: 
incising, etching. driHirig. cutting; 
by addition found objects, displaced 
negativa areas, and wire 



STAGE ONE 



Prebai-atibn: 

Materiats : poster and construction paper, glue, aluminum foil, felt pen. 
lacquer, iaicjbhbli 
700/5 ; brushes. 

Mbtlvatibri: 

(Combine a variety of sizes of one gcdrrietric shape into a balanced arrangerhent. 
Select a geometric shape and color scheme. 



Exploration: ■_ 

Use a related color scheme interpreting the geometric design with poster 
or construction paper. 

Interpret the geometric design using aluminum foil painted with transparent 
lacquer in an analogous color scherrie. 



STAGE TWO 
Preparation: 

Materiats: transparent paper, tissue, cellophane, opaque paper. glLie. 
string; irik: 

/"oo/^ ; scissors, pens. 
Motivation: 

Choose two gebmetj;ic shapes^frqm the irrimediate_erivrrbnriient. Arrange 
the shapes, designed in line and mass, with variation in size. Retain 
original character of the object used. 

Exploration: 

Organize a well bala nced rtibnbchrbmatic cblbr scheme using opaque arid 
tran.sparent paper, cellophane, and transparent water color to interpret shapes. 

Use pen arid irik to create additibhal shapes. 



STAGE THREE 

Preparatioh: _ _ 

Materials :^ powder enarnels; transparen^t, opaque, bpajescent; liiquid enamels: 
slush enamels, lumps; threads, gum arabic: copper cleaner, copper (16 or 
18 gauge), steel, fin^dlngs. solder^ 

Tools: kiln, snips; s^w. drill, file, spatula, asbestos sheet, 
small brushes, tongs, abrasive. 

Motivation: . . .... .... 

Repeat the gebrrietric design bf the background with a line or shape 
arrangement. Use one large shape or a group of small ones to achieve 
a balanced design. 

Exploration: ..... 
Enameling prbcess is cbmpbsed of a repetition bf the follovv^ing steps: 
clean copper, apply enamel (using one or more of the following rnethbds): 
sift, paint, stencil, pile. 

Fire.= 

Cut cbpper. finish edges and cbrners; drill holes It necessary. 
Create the design in a selected color scheme using opaque enamels. 
Sift dominant cblbr over entire surface and fire. 



Paint shapes on background color with gum arable, sift n»-?vv cblbr. 
shake off excess enamel, and fire. 

Repeat process for additional color. 

Obtain lines by using tiireads or drawing through sifted enamel. 
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RESIST PRINTMAKING 

Design prdblems thrbu^gh cu[ ^ perjcil, 
crayon, stencil, paper block-out, 
silk screen 



WORKS OF ART 

Arthur' Dove— "Gold, Green arici Brbwri" 

H 207 

Jacques Lipchitz— "Man with a Guitar" 
H 327 _ 

Robert Mbtherwell— "Elegy" 
H 298_ 

XVIII. Dynasty- 

"Presentation of Tribute to Tutenkhamon" 
IVI112 



MOTIVATION 

Review^, emphasis, shape; line 

Discuss: negative and positive shapes 

Observe and discuss : rectangular shapes 
found in environment 



APPLICATION 

Wall hangings, program covers, riiats," 
wrappings, emblems, posters, apparel 



EVALUATION 

Understanding the silk screen process 

Skill in handling tools and materials 

Ability to create emphasis through 
shape and line 

Abiiity to design with geometric shapes 
for the silk screen process 

Appreciating serigraphs as an jrt form 

EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
Printing with rhultipic screens 

Conibininq printmaking with other 
techniques: stitchf3ry, paihtihg, collage, 
hooking, batik 

Using other block-Out media 



STAGE ONE 



Pi-epai-anbh;^ 

Materiats; tracing paper, bond paper. 
ro(3/s ; scissbrs, pehi:il, isi-aybri. 



Motivation: 

Arrange rectangles of varying sizes in a horizontal or vertical rtibvemerit; 



Exploration: 

Interpret design in cut paper. 

Place sheet of thin paper over design and obtain rubbings. 



STAGE TWO 
Preparation: 

Materiats: stericil paper, cardboard, waxed ^/aper, ink. 
Too/s ; stencil knives, razor blades, pencils, pens, crayohs: 

Motivation: 

Organize rectangles and rectilinears in jaxtaposition; 
Exploration: 

Interpret rectangular design in stencil. 
Iiiterpret rectilinca/s in craybn. 



STAGE THREE 

Preparation: _ 

Materials^ ^^I"^ .PJ^P^L' newsprint, tissue, fabric acetate, wbbd, water 
or oil paints, oil solvents. 

Tools : pencils, peris, ci'aybris, irriprbvisisd or rii'Jriufactured screeris, 
"improvised or manufactured squeegee, scissors, spoon. 

Mbtivatibri: 

Design a unit ov rectangles in juxtaposition with overlapping rectilinears. 
Exploration; 

Prepare cut bond paper design to size and place on a sheet of newsprint. 
Position screen over cat paper design; 
Spoon paint at top edge of screen. 

Using squeegee, pull paint to lower edge of screen, thus adhering paper. 
Repeat printing process fbr additibrial prints. 
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RELIEF PRINTMAKING 

Design problems through paper, string, 
wood strips; and relief printing 



WORKS OF ART 

Aibrecht Durer — "the Flight into Egypt" 
L 26 



Eniil Nolde— "The Prophet" 
t 138 

Erich Heckel— "Self-Portrait" 
t 146 



MOTIVATiON 

Review : basic shapes, emphasis, line 

D/5CiL/55.' shapes and Hnes as seen in 
buildings, doors, windows, fences, 
sidewalks, or other erivirorirrierit 



APPLICATION 

Wall hangings, book covers, rhats, trays, 
program covers, posters 



EVALUATION 

Understanding the relief printing process 
through cajrdboard printing 

Skill in handling tools and materials and 
in following set procedores 

Achieving harmony in design through 
the use of shapes and lines 

Recbgriizirig relief printing as an art form 



EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 

Using other inaterials in plai:e of cardboard 

to glue to block: cloth, linoleum, thin wood 

Drawing bii areas of inked block or inked 
paper and combining with the printing 
process 

Printing on a variety of surfaces: 
paper, cloth, or thin wood ; 



STAGE ONE 
Pi'epai'at[bri: 

Maier/a/s; paper, string; wood strips, 
/"bd/s ; scissors, pencil. 

Motivation: 

Arrange several sizes of rectangles into a design. 
Exploration: 

Translate a design of rectangles with cut pap .r. 



STAGE TWO 
Preiaaratibri: 

Materia/s : paper, string, wood strips, 
/"bb/s." scissors, periciU 

Motivation: 

Create a r'ectjilnear design by Intersecting lines. 
Exploration: 

Organize a rectilinear design asing string, strips of paper cr-wood. 



STAGE THREE 
Preparation: 

/l/fa/e/'/a/s: cardboard, string, glue, shellac, ,watei'-sbluble ink, paper 
Tools: brush, brayer, pan, spoon or press. 

Mbtivatibii: 

Create a design combining rectangles and rectilinear shajaes by 
supeflmpOsirig or overlapplhg: 

Exploration: \ 

Create a design by gluing rectangles of light cardboard to heavier 
cardboard surface. Supe^r[mpbse recti[ineaj; shapes^^^^ suing by gluing to the 
surface and thus attaining harmony through line and shape. 

There are tw^ jriethbds bf using the cardbbard plate: inked arid cleari. When 
ink is applied directly to the plate, the plate must be shellacked beforehand. 

Inked p fate 

Use water-soluble ink. Roll brayer in ink and apply to plate. Place paper 
bver prepared plate and apply pressure with press, spbon, or clean brayer; 
Remove print. 

Clean ptaie 

Place a sheet of paper over platb. Roll inked brayer bver the paper. 
Remove print. 
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REtlEF PRINTMAKING 

Design prbbjems through felt pen, india Ink, 
charcoal, crayon, cut paper; and 
iiribieum biock or wood blbck 

WORKS OF ART 

Stuart Davis— "Summer Landscape" 

H234 

Pablo Picasso— '-Mj Jblle" 
E464 

Piet Mbridrian — 
"Broadway Boogie-Woogie*' 
E319 ^ 

Paul Cezanne— "View of Gardanne" 
E411 



MOTIVATION 

RBv/ew: rhythm, line, and shape 

D/scwss; line and shape 
in animal forms 



APPLICATION 

Wall decorations, book covers, mats, 
tray i nserts, aprons, scarves, 
napkins, tablecloths 



EVALUATION 

Understanding printmaking through the 
Iiribieum or wbbd-blbck prbcess 

Skill in handiing tools and materials 

Ability to achieve rhythrii thrbugh 
line and shape 

Competency to design from riatl 'e 

Understanding printmaking as an art form 

Appreciation of contemporary linoleum 
and wood- blbck prints 



EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
PrJ nt in g b|o c k [n va r I a ti b n s : 
side by side, half drop 

Using blbck bf various shapes 

Printing on a variety of surfaces: 
clbth, tissue paper, wbbd 



STAGl^ ONE 
Preparation: 

Matenats: India ink, charcoal, bond arid riiariila paper, constriictibri 
paper, crayons. 

roo/s; scissors, felt peri, peris, pericils. 
jyiptivation* 

Select an ariimal form usirig photographs: 
interpret animal form in line. 

Exploratiori: 

Interpet rhythmic design in line using felt |-3n, India ink, and pen 
or charcoal on bond or manila paper: 



STAGE TWO 
Preparatibri: 

Materials: India ink. charcoal, bond or manila paper, construction 
paper, crayoris: 

/"oo/s.* scissors, felt pen, pens, pencils. 
Motivatiori: 

Interpret animal form in shape. 
Exploration: 

Interpret the design using craybn, ink, br cut paper. 



STAGE THREE 
Preparation: 

/W3?eA/9/5 :* tractrig paper, water-sdiuble priritirig irik, poster paper, riewspririt, 
manila paper, carbon paper. 

Tooifs: brayer, ink pan, linoleam or wood-cutttrig tools, pencil: 
ly'ot'vatiqn; ; 

Interpret animal in shape and line to form a rhythmic design by repetitiori 
bf a variety bf shapes and/br lines. 

Exploration: 

Prepare design tb size bf block bri tracing paper. 

Draw complete design on block or trace, using carbon Paper. 

cut desigri, Usirig brie br riibre tbbls. 

Use tool to carve lines which follow the contour of the shape. 

With water-soluble irik, pririt several tQSt samples at various stages bf carvirig 
to evaluakS for rhythmic design in line, shape, and texture. 

When desigri is achieved, make repeat pririts bri various types arid textures 
bf paper. Colors may be superimposed in ttie printing. ^ 

Use free alternation of vertical and horizontal overprints with two colors. 
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STITCHERY 

Design probierhs through cut paper; coiored 
tissue/ tempera F^aint, crayons, and stitching 
with threads and yarns 



yyORKS OF ART 

Pablo Picasso— "Goernica" 

ME 73 

Vincent van Gogh— "The Starry Night" 

Early Chou Dynasty— "Bronze Owl" 
0 101 



MOTIVATION 

Review: color: primary, secondary, related 
Diftnuss: color and shape in nature 



APPLICATION 

Wall hangings, purser, pillows, place mats, 
clothing embellishment 



EVALUATION 

Uridersta riding the stitchery techriique 

Skill in handling tools and materials 

Ability to follow a related color scheme 
\A/ith stitchery 

Ability to adapt shapes from nature and 
imagination for emphasis in design 



EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
WbrRirig in large and miniature sizes " 

Using a variety of background materials 

Cbftibiriirig with weaving, hbbkirig, batik 

Embellishing prints made in classroom 

Using one stitch with variations 



STAGE ONE 
Preparation: 

/Ifa/er/a/i ; construe paper, tissue papier, paste. 
Tools: pencil or felt tip pen; scissors: 



Motivation: 

Select a bird form from photograph or imagination; 
Interpret bird in shape. 

Exploration: . 

Interpret the design using cut paper. 



STAGE TWO 
Preparation: 

^^/^/'^/■^L construction paper, tissue paper, paste. 
Tools: pencil or felt tip pen, scissors: 

Mqtjyatron: 

ln:erpret;>two or more bird shapes. 

Organize by overlapping, juxtapbsitibri, or moverhent. 

Exploration: 

Iriterpi'et several shapes with cblpKed tissue using a related color scheme. 



STAGE THREE 

Preparat[bri^ 

Materials : xevai^exa paint or crayons, manila paper, tracing paper, yarns, threads; 

cloth — burlap, felt, musllri. 

fools: rieedles, scissors, thimble, pencil, brush, 

Mbtivatibri:... , 

Interpret a combination of bird and floral, or other shapes, to form a design, 
Exploratiori: 

Interpret the chosen design in crayon or tempera paint and folJow a related 
color scheme; 



Enlarge to size of cloth using manila or tracing paper. 
Draw design freely or trace On cloth. 

Stitch (painting with thread) following the related color scheme. 

Use one basic stitch or seyeral different ones using one of the following plansr 
en^iire cbmposjtio^ ajbrie ernbroidered, or bacRgrourid stitched 

leaving shapes as negative areas. Hem or fringe completed design. 
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HOOKING 

Design problems through cut paper, colored 
tissue, arid hookirig with yarns 



WORKS OF ART 
Claude'Mbriet— "The Pcpiiars" 
E 1 64 

XIX Dynasty— "Seti I Making Offering 
to Osiiis" 
M 104 

XVl.ii Dynasty— Chairs of Yuya and Tuyu 
iM 117 

Hasegawa Tohaku—'Tlger" 
0 365 



MOTIVATION 

Beview : Emphasis, basic shapes, color: 
primary, secondary, related, analogous, 
rtio riO c h r 0 rh a t i c 

Discuss: color and shaPe in nature forms 



APPLICATION 

Rugs, waii hangings, mats, pillows, purses 



EVAttlATlON 

Understanding of the hooking process 

Skill in handling tools and rnaterials 

AjjjHty to foHow an analogous color 
scheme with yarn 

Ability to adapj shapes from nature forms 
for emphasis in design 

Appreciation bf^the art of past arid 
present hooking 



EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
Combining hooking with stitchery 

Corribiriirig unhooked areas with 
hooked areas 




ERIC 



STAGE ONE 
Preparation: 

Materials: construction or poster paper, colored tissue paper. 
Toots: scissors, pencil or brush: 

Mbtiyatibri: 

Select a nature form using specimen and/or photograph: 
Interpret nature subject in shape. 

Exploration: 

Interpret the design using cut paper. 



STAGE TWO 

Preparatibri: ___ 

/Wafe/'/a/5_.' construction or poster paper, colored tissue paper. 
Toots: scissors, pericil or brush. 

Motivation: 

Interpret nature subject in cross section. 
Exploration: 

Interpret a nature design in shape with colored tissue using ah 
analogous color scheme. 



STAGE ^HREE 

Preparation: . ^■ 

Matenats: burlap, yarns, tracing paper, 

'Touts: hooking needle or crochet hook, framn or embroidery hoops, tacks, 
chalk or pencil or craybns, sclssbrs. 

Motivation: 

Interpret a cbmbiriatibri bf whble nature. 
Use shapes and cross sections of nature. 
Use shapes tb fbrm a design. 

Exploration: 

Interpret a chosen desigri iri craybri br pairil, Ehlsrge tb size bf burlap 
on-t.acing paper, - 

Stretch burlap over frame br embroidery hoops. 

Draw design freely or trace on burlap with crayon, pencil, or tailor's chalk. 

Indicate analogous color scheme on burlap or follow frortl paper plan 
while hooking. 

Hook with hooking needln or crochet hook: Both tools allow for variation 
in height of loops. 

Cut loops or shear for sculpturing or leave loops intact when hooking 
is completed, ' 

Hem or fringe sides after finished piece has been removed from Vame or hooks: 

7 
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WEAVING 

Design probjems through cut paper, tissue 
paper, perlcil, crayons, and yarn 



WORKS OF ART 

Michelangelo Buonarroti— "Ceiling" 

MC 9" 

Dipylbn Vase— Funeral Scenes, 
Vill Century B. C. 
MA 11 



Ch'eri Jung--''Nine Dragons" Section 
0 239 

Ralph Blakelock— "Moonlight" 
H 67 



MOTiVATIdN 

/feu/ew? shape and texture 

D/scuss: emphasis and related color 



APPtlCATION 

Wall hangings, table accessories, mats, 
purses, space dividers 



EVALUATION 

Understanding a weaving technique 

Skill in handiihg tools and materials ' 

Ability to adapt a color scheme to weaving 

AbHity to compose geometric.rhapes into ah 
imaginative design and achieve emphasis 
thi'bugh shape, color, and texture 



EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
Accenting weaving with beads, stones, 
small enamels, t>/uigs, or other found 
and natural materials' 

Combining other techniques with weaving, 
such as applique, stitchery, crochet 

Pulling some weft threads from fabrics 
sQCh as burlap, monk's cloth, hop sacking, 
and reweaving pulled areas 

Using an object from nature as a soprce of 
["AP'''3j|on feel' s woven piece 
or trying pictur'^ weaving 



Preparation: 

Wfmerlats: construction paper; tissue paper; crayons: 
Toots: jaericil, scissors. 

- - . - c 

Motivation: 

Arrange several sizes of circles into a design. 
Exploraticn: 

Using cut paper or drawing with pericil, create a design by organizing 
circles of varying sizes into horizontal or vertical movernent: 



STAG£ TWO 

Preparatibri: 

/Wafe/va/s: construction paper, tissue paper, crayons. 
7*00/5 ,• pencil, scissors. 

Motivation: 

Create a design of ellipitical shapes of several sizes. 

Exploration: / . _" 

Organize the design of ovals in a hbrizdrital br vertical directibh. Qesign with 
a related color scheme using colored tissue paper or drawing with crayon. 



Preparation: 

Mater/afs : crayon or tempera Paint, tissue paper, yarns, tracing paper, 
construction paper. 

Toots: pencil, brush, scissors, needle, frame, nails, hammer: 

Motivation: . ^ 

Organize a design composed of circles and/or ovals of varying: sizes using : 
a vertical oj- hbrizohta^l mcjve merit. Arrarige shapes by juxta posit iori, ^ 
overlapping, and superimposing. - - 

Exploration: 

Interpret the design in crayon, tempera, or cut tissue paper. Follpw 
a i;ejated cblbr scheme. If necessary, erilai'ge the design to the size bf the 
weaving frame'using manila or tracing paper. The plan for the 
weaving pi'bblem is called a cartbbri'. 

Prepare t_he frame by placing nails evenly and equidistant across top and 
bbttbrh. String warp thread tautly around hails on frame frbm tbp tb-bbttbrh. 

Place cartoon behind warp threads or next to the frame for reference. 

Choose a variety of yarns in related colors, following the cartoon. 

Weave four or five rows of plain weave across top and bottom of frame • 
to stabllizo the warp. ^ 

Any riumber of warp threads may be crossed at one time to create variety 
in texture: 

The rhythmic quality of t be emphasized by Iritrbducirig 

deviations in the direction of the weaving. 

TpJ'l^J'o^y?® Q^fl^^^y® areas^iri the design, leave jabrtibris bf the 
design plan unwoven. 

When weavirig is cbriipleted, sljja dowel rods thrbujah the tbp arid bbttbm 
warp threads where tied around nails. 
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CONSTRUCTING 

Design probiems through cut or torn paper, 
string, paper, library paste, shellac 



.WORKS OF ART _ 
Joan Mjro— '^Person Thrbwlrig a Stone 
at a Bird" 
E 343 

Constantin Brancusi— "The Fish" 
ME 150 

PabJo Picasso— "The Three Musicians" 
E466 



MOTIVATION 

Review : basic shapes, color: 
primary, secondary 

Discuss: related colors, free-form shapes 

APPLlCATlbN _ ^ 

Candle holders, napkin holders, jewelry: 
bracelets, cuff links, pendants, tie bars, 
brooches, barrettes, money clips 



EVALUATION _'_ 

Understanding paper-paste construction 
process 

Skill in handling materials 

Ability to use a related color scheme in paper 

Ability to adapt shapes from nature 
or geometric shapes 

Ability to show emphasis through 
shape, color, value 

Ability to plan colors in terms of value 
as well as color scheme 

Appreciation of cbnstructibn process with 
bth^r materials as well as paper 



EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
Constructing complex piec^ of jewelry 

' m 

Combining paper-paste construction 
with wood for plaques, box tops 



STAGE ONE 
Preparat|bhj 

Materiats : construction paper, paste, string. 
Tools: pencil, scissors. 

Motivation; 

Interpret a free-fbrrtl shape from nature or ase a geometric shape. 

Exploration: . . . '__ 

Create small free forms or geometric shapes by arranging string, drawing, 
or cutting paper. 



STAGE TWO 

Preparation: * : 

Materia/s: construction paper, paste, string. 
ToofS7 pencil, scissors. 

Motivation: . . 

Make a horizontal or circular arrangement with light and dark paper. 

Exploration: 

Make a horizontal or circular arrangement of torn strips of construction paper, 
alternating light arid dark values of related colors in juxtaposition or overlapping. 



STAGE THREE 
Preparatibri; 

Materials: paper, library |Daste, shellac, alcbhbl, saridpaper, findings. 
Toots: pericM, brash, scissors, file. 

Motivation: 

Cbristruct a free form or geometric form from layers of colored paper to 
achieve a design consisting bf alternating light arid dark values of color. 

Exploration: . . 

Construct form by laminatirig twelve tb fburteeri layerS of identical paper 
shapes. Adhere two pasted sides together to form a permanent bond: be. 
sure that edges arid eritire area are evenly cbvered with library paste. 

Alternate light and dark values of a related color scheme. 

Dry bverriight br urttil bbard-hard. 

Bevel sides with sandpaper or file. Expose all colors used. Start with cbarse 
br mediurii file br sandpaper and finish with fine or extra fine. 

Beveled edge may be one width or varied in width. 

After sides are smooth, face of the piece may be sanded in various areas and 
depths, thus exposing more colors and giving further eriiphasis tb shape arid hue, 
Pairit face bf piece with shellac. Use about eight or nine coats, allowing each 
to dry thoroughly between coats. Continue tb shellac until piece.dries glossy: 
Allow piece to dry several days before painting back with shellac, using 

about three coats, _ 

Affix findings to piece with a strong glue like epbxy. 

9 
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MODELING 

Design probiems.through cut paper, modeled 
paper, arid modeled alaminam foil 



VVORKS OF ART 
XV! 1 1 Dynasty-". 

"Sjave Unguent Spoon" and Others 
M 119 



Early Christian— 

"The Three Maries at the Tomb and 

Ascension of Christ" 

K221 



Early Romanesque-- 

"The Adoration of the Magi" 
K285 



MOTIVATION 
ffeweiv; texture, line 

Discuss: harmoay, shapes as found in 
riature-^anjmaL^plant (from photograph 
or imagination) 



APPLICATION 

Wail plaques, box covers, book covers, 
jewelry, Christmas ornaments 



EVALUATION 

Urrderstahdihg the modeling process 
Skill jn handling tools and materials 
Achieving harmony through line, shape, 
texture 



EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
Using ocher materials for modeling: 
copper, tin; brass; leather 

Combining modeling vyith other process:. ^ 
mosaic; woodcarving, sculpture, 
ceramics, enameling 

Designing jewelry 

Creatirig oxidjzed appearance by appiying 

-India-ink to scratched surface and 

rubbing off excess ink . 



STAGE 0N£ 

Preparation: 

MatenaVs: cbhstructibh paper; heavy paper: detail; drawing; shirt cardboard, 

modelit. . 

Tools: scissors, blunt tools for modeling: pencil, pen, clay-modeling tools, sticks. 

Motivation: 

Interpret ari ahimal in shape: 

Exploration: ... ; 

Interpret the design by using cat paper: 



STAGE TWO 

Preparation: . . 

Materials: construction paper, heavy paper: detail, drawmg, shirt cardboard. . 

roo/s: scissors, blunt tools for modeling: pencil, pen, clay -modeling tools, sticks. 

Motivatibn: - . . 

Interpret plant form in line. 



Explbratrqn^ 

Model the design by using a variety of blunt tools oil heavy paper: 
construction, detail, drawing, modelit, shirt cardboard. 



STAGE THREE 

Preparation:- ..^ i 

/Wafer/a/j.- construction paper, tracing or carbon paper, heavy aluminum foil.. 
Tools: scissors, blunt tools for modeling: clay-modeling tools, pencil, pen, sticks. 

Motivation: ___ " 

Create a harmonious design by combinlng-Bnimahsh^es'^rT<i^^nea^-plam^^^^^ — 

Explqratjori: _ _ _ _ _ : 

Interpret design of linear plant forms and ahirriaj shapes on heavy alumihurii 
foil to create harmony with line, shape; and texture. 
Enlarge design to size of aluminum foil. 

Transfer design to heavy foil using tracing paper or carbon paper with 
cushion under the foil. 

'Practice modeling inHf-ier textoreratid^h^ foil. Use a cushion 

of paper under the foil, try a variety of blunt tools: pencil, pen, sticks. 
Using several tools, model the entire design. Keep cushion of paper under 
foii at all times. FoMow plan of texture, line, shape carefully so that harmony 
is attained in design: 

Pour piaster of par is into the back oHhe design taKeep4ljJ5tam*JEtllsJs :: — : 

needed only when piece is to be handled often. 
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SLAB SCUL^^TURE ^ 

Design probiems through oil clay, 
corrugated or plain cardbbai'd, clay 

WORKS OF ART : 

Erank Lloyd \A/right — "Roble House" Chicago 
GM 100 

Siab.trom West Frieze of Parthenon- Athens 
A 145 

Loren_zo Ghiberti— 

East Doors, Baptistery, Florence 

B 420 

XVI 1 1 Dy nasty— "khamhet" 
M 95 

Congreqational Mosque, from the South; 

Isfahan 

O 466 

Amedeb Mbdigliarii— "Head" 
ME 159 



MOTIVATION 

Review : Shape and iexture 

Discuss: balance, rectangular shapes 
as found in environment 



APPLICATION 

Decoration, planters, containers, room 
dividers, candle holders 



EVALUATjON 

dnderstandlng slab constractlon 

Skill in handling tools and materials 

Onderstanding limitations and 
pbtcritials of clay 

Competency to compose geometric shapes 
iritb an imaginative design and achieve 
balance through texture and shape 

Appreciation of cbritertipbrary 
sculptural forms 



EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
Organizing series of related sculptures 

Cbrribining sculptural forms and 
geometric shapes 

Combining slab sculpture with other 
techniques, such as enamel and mosaic 

Combining clay with other rigid materials: 
wood, metal, plastic, vvtre 

Working in miniature or colossal 



STAG^ ONE 
Preparation: . 

Malenats: oil or water clay: 

Toots : rblling ptn, sticks for gauges, ceramic tools, found objects. 
Motivation: 

Achieve textural eiffects on rectangles of varying sizes. 
Exploration: 

(Create texture on rectangular slabs of clay thrbugh additibh br subtractibri. 



STAGE TWO 
Preparation: 

Materials: plain or corrugated cardboard, glues, tape. 
Toots : scissors, razor blades. 

Motivation: 

(Create balance in vertical construction of varied sized rectangles. 
Expldfatibn: , 

Using cardboard rectangles, organize a three-dimensional design in 
a balanced vertical movement: 



STAGE THREE 
Preparatibh: 

MaffiA/a/s /water clay, glaze and underglaze, water or slip. 

Toofs: rblling piri, sticks or dbWel rods for gauges, sponge, plastic or oilcloth, 

ceramic tools, found objects, plaster bats. 

Contamers : water, slip, glaze, brushes, kiln: 

Motivation: 

Organize a balanced, vertical construction of various sized rectangles. Enrich 
the sculpture by textural surface treatment and thrbugh additibn arid subtractibri. 

Exploration: 
Prepare clay. 

On a wet cloth, roll clay to half-inch thickness using gauges. 

Cut varied sized rectarigles. All clay being used for cbristructibri ishbuld be 
stored on damp bat and covered" with plastic or wet cloth between classes. 

Orgariize slabs a few at a tinie arid in abutting edges by scbring and 
moistening them. Further strength may be gained by smbbthing thin 
cbils iritb jbirits. 

Negative space may be intrbduced by cutting away areas. The pbsjtiye shapes 
are used fbr enrichment. Further Interest may be gained by creating textures 
tb enrich the surface bf the sculpture. 

When the design is cbmplete, allow tb dry sibwiy antilbbne dry. Fire. 
Piece may be cbnsidered cbmplete at this stage, br glazed arid fired. 
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CASTING 

Design iarbbierns thrbugh cut or torn pape., 
string, pencil, found objects, 
and cast jalaster 



WORKS OF ART^ 

thebdore Roszak— "Spectre of Kitty Hawk" 
H 330 



!V-V Cerituiy A. D.-- 

Sarcophagus of Saint Theodore 
K7 

Xil Dynasty— "Herdsman" 
M 69 

Andjira— East Gate, Great Stupa 
O 19 



MOTIVATION . _ _. _ 

Review : Principles and elements in art 

Discuss: rhythm, shapes as found in nature 
and Imagination 



APPLICATION 

Wall plaques, paper weights, book ends 



EyALUATION - 

Understanding the casting process 

Skill in handling tools arid riiaterials 

Achieving rhythm through line, shape, texture 



EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
Designing directly in sand using various 
harid arid firiger movements 



Casting with cement 

Makirig a group of sand castings 
to make a sculpture 



STAGS ONE 
Preparation: 

/Wafer/a/s; cbnstructibn F>a pier or other, pencil, string, found objects, glue. 
Toots : scissors: 

Motivation: 

Interpret a nature fornn' 

Exproration: 

Interpret the design by tearing paper. 



STAGE TWO 



Preparation: 

/WafeA/'a/s; construction paper or other, pencil, string, found objects, glue. 
Tools: scissors. 



Motivation; 

Eriibellish the shape with line and clrcolar forms. 



Exploration: ^ 

Embellish a shape (cot, torn, drawn) v»/ith line and circular shapes in 
rhythmic manner. 

tine may be interpreted through drawing or arrangement of string. Circles may 
be indicated by drawing or by adding paper or cloth shapes. 



STAGE THREE 
Preparation: 

MaterTais: box, plaster, water, sand, found objects: 

7*oo/s.'clay modeiing, found objects, box to hold sand, bowl for rViixing plaster. 
Motivation: 

Interpret a nature form, creating rhythm with line, circular forms, arid texture. 



Explbratibri: • 
Model design of form into damp sand- 
Create rhythm with line. circQlar forms, and texture. 

Lines may be indicated by adding string, carving, or buildirig up ridges iri sarid: 
Circular forms may be dprie as above and/br by ihipriritirig-fburid objects 
and poking finger tips to various depths. 

Texture can be achieved by Cc!j;yirig (using fingers, tbbis, comb, or other found 
objects), by building; by imprinting (using found objects, corrugated board, 
beads, pebbles), and by iriibeddirig (pebbles, beads, seeds, fourid objects); 

When the design is completed, and while the sand is still damp, pour the . 
prepared plaster iritb the designed sand riibld. 

If the piece..is to be hung.. insert greased dovy el rod or pencil into sand rndld 
before casting tb provide fbr wire or cord. A hanger may be imt^edded 
into wet plaster after pouring. 

After plaster has harderied, reriibve from sand arid file or scrape off rough 
and thin edges. 
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MOSAICS 

Design problems through cut or torn paper, 
Cray bh, tempera paint, arid glass tesserae 

WORKS . DE ART 
Nidsaic, VI Ceritury— 
S. Apoilinare Nuovo, Ravenna 
B 28 

Cathedral Window— Chartres, French Gothic 
K160 

Tympanum— "the Last Judgment" 
French Romanesque 
K 51 

Initial Page of Mathew— 

"Book of Kells" Manuscript, Celtic 

K24 

Stained Glass Windows— 

"Daniel and David" German Romanesqae 

K276 



MOTIVATION 

Review : basic* shapes, color: 
primary, secondary 

p/scass^ related coloi^ shapes as seen in 
environment (buildings, doors, windows, 
fences), balance 



APPLICATION 

Wall plaques, book ends, papei^ weights, 
box tops,aabje surface, tiles, bowls 



EVALUATION 

Understanding the mosaic process 

Skill in hahdiirig tools arid materials 

Achieving balance through distribution 
of color arid shape 

Competency to translate a related color 
scheme irito tesserae 

Appreciation of mosaics from other cultures, 
cdritemporary artists, arid 'jriVirdrimerit 

EXPANDING OPPOPTUNITIES 
Making own tesserae 

Using pebbles and stone 

Using broken commercial tiles 

Embellishing tiles with glass 
or vitreous enamels 

Combining different types of tesserae 

Using for inlays in wood or ceramic pieces ' 



STAGE ONE 
Preparation: 

iWafe/'/a/s ; c paper, tissue Fiapier, color pages from magazines, pastis. 

7*oo/s; scissors; pencil; ^ 

^_?JL^Ji'9P- ___ 

Arrange several sizes of rectangles into a design. 
Expjdratiori: 

Using cut paper, arrange the design in a vertical or liorizontal movement; 



STAGE TWO 
Preparation: 

A^fer/a^; cdristructldri paper, tissue paper, cdldr pages frbrii riiagaziries, paste, 
/"bb/s ; scissors, pencil. 

Motivation: 

Create a design of rectarigles. Attain balance by overlapping or superimposmg. 
Exploration: 

Organize the design of rectanglos using 14" maximum size cut or torn tesserae. 

Use colored pages from magazines or colored tissue. 

Follow a related color scheme. * . 



STAGE TRHEE 

Preparation: _ ' 

Malertafs: cdjistructidri ^l^^^p'^\^p3P^^> P3^'^yj9^1^y^y9^ 

foundation board (plywood, hardboard), glass in related colors (medicine and 

pdp bottles, dririkirig glasses, scrap glass), waterproof adhesive^ grout. 

7*oo/s .' pliers or tile cutter or hammer, spatula, protective goggles, grout container. 

Motivation: 

Create a design composed of rectangjes and triangles of i^arying sizes using 
a vertical or horizsrital mdvemerit. Achieve ba 13 rice by arrarigirig shapes 
through juxtaposition, overlapping, and superimposing. - . . ; 

Exploration: 

[nterpret the design in crayon, tempera or cut paper; follow a related color 
scheme. Enlarge the design to size of the foandation chosen, usirig mariila 
paper or tracing paper. Copy design on foundation. 

Very carefully break or cat glass Into small pieces; Arrange related colors 
of glass into separate piles to create a palette. 

Very carefuMy apply glass to foundation using a waterproof adheslVB.foUawing — 
' tli ^'piaifn^ed" Voldr' sc^^^^ p lecer of f bi I under so me of t h e g I a ss for* 

further depth of color if desired. Apply grout, colored or white, when 
all tesserae .Have beeri glued iri place. 

Use spatula or heavy gloves to protect hands while applying grout. 
Wipe exceiss grdut frdmsUrface with da nip cloth dr sponge. 
Use carborundum stone to round off sharp edges. 

: i 
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DRAWING 

Design problems through pencil, peri, 
crayon, felt tip pen, sticks 

WORKS OF. ART 

Vincent van Gogh— "Seif-Portrait** 

ME 95 

French Gothic Manuscript—. 

"The Entomb merit arid the Three Maries 

atlheTomb" 

K 268 

Jackson Pollock— "Autumn Rhythm" 
H125 

Sesshu ---''Winter Landscape" 
O 346 

Leonardo da VincI— "Landscape" (Drawing) 
€45 



MDTIVATIDN 

/?eweiv.* principles and elements 

Discuss: eriiphasis, liri^e: direct idrial, 
qualitative, spacial relationship 



APPLICATION 

Wall decorations, design for stitchery, 
design for prihtmakirig 

EVALUATjON 

Uriderstaridirig different ways to draw 

Competency in handling drawing tools 
and materials 

Ability to organize a dra>A/|ng by 
incorporating principles and elements 
of design 

Recognition of different qualities of line 

Ability to create mbverrierit through lirie 

Ability to create the illusion of 
space through line 

Appreciation of drawing through the ages 



JXPAN D INQ_OJ£POBTaNITIES 

Working with variation in size: 
miriiature to colossal 

Investigating various styles and techniques 

Using drawing in planning designs for batik; 
stitchery, arid prints 

Investigating various orthodox 
arid uribrthbdbx tools 



Preparation (for aii stages): 

Mater/afs: manila paper, newsprjrit, bond pap^^^ tracirig paper. 
Toots: pencil, pen, crayons, felt tip pen; sticks. 

Mbtiyatipri (for all stages): 

Review principles and elements. 

Djsc u ss move .men t, sp a c e . J n d s of I i ri e ( d i r ect id rial,qualitative), 
emphasis and methods of achieving it. 

Exploratrbri (for aM_stages): 

Select an object familiar to school or home: clothes and accessories, groceries 
arid packages, tools, art materials, labbratbry, shop, br sports equip merit; 

Discuss the kinds of lines found in these objects: outline, skeletal, surface, 
textural. 



STAGE ONE 

Interpret, with cbritbur line, a single object found In the classroom. Work 
toward obtaining the essence of the object by repeated drawings. 

STAGE TWO 

Interpiret the hunnan figure with contour line using a class rinbdel. 
STAGE THWEE 

Achieve emphasis by cbriibiriirig two br three objects of brie category 
found in the classroom. 

STAGE FOUR 

Develop emphasis through line in a composition of three or more human figures. 
STAGE FIVE 

Interpret a still life composition with contour lines incorporating foreground 
arid backgrbUrid. 

STAGE SIX 

Achieve emphasis through line In a composition asing haman figures in their 
environment. Develop drawings to extract character and define spatial 
relationships. 

Before continuing with the fbllowing stages: 
Review Wne. 

Discuss use of line iri desigri, such as texture, valUe, form, shape. 

STAGE SEVEN 

J^°"^^'lt'''^J'"^^ ^9. interpret a fruit or a vegetable shape into 
three-dimensional form. 

STAGE EIGHT ' 

Use a complexity of continuous lines to rnbdel edges and planes of gebriietric 
objects seen iri the eriyirorimerit: 

STAGE NINE ' '_ _ _ _ 

Use a cohtiriuous line to record the action of an animal or figure. 

STAGE TEN _ • 

Interpret two figares engaged In a partner activity enryptoyingxontfntrous-lfne: 
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PAl^smife 

Design problems through paint: tempera, 
water cblbr, gouache, acrylics, oils, 
lacqaers, enameis, inks 



WORKS OF ART 
Sang Dynasty— 

"Mburitain Landscape with Travelers" 
b 198 

Paul Cgzanrie— "Still Life" 
E 26(5. 

Pablo Picasso— "Still Life" 
E 308 

AhcJr§ DeKain—''L6hdorr Bridge" 
E 30c: 



MOTIVATION 

Review : a\\ pr^,nciples and elements 

value, mood, color: primary; 
secondar/, monochromatic, analogous, 
related 



APPLICATION 

Wall decorations, posters, greeting cards, 
calendars 



_ -PVA UJ AT I O N J 

Understanding ways to paint 

Skili in handling painting tools and materials 

Ability to d(9sigri a painting by iricbrpbratihg 
principles and elements of design 

I Knowledge arid Use of primaiV arid * 
secondary colors 

- Ability to create infinite values Iri color 

Competency in relating color gradation 
within limitations 

Recbg nitib ri of th e i m plicati o ns of cblbr a nd 
its inflaences on individuals and^cultures 

Apprecjatibri bf paintirig in aM cu[tures 
'including work of contemporary artists 



. EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 

» UsiRQ the suggested topics in new directions: 
cbrn^biriing of migdia, using riew rtiedia 
(egg tempera, lacquers, enamels), exploring 
with a variety bf surfaces, wbrkihg with 
variation in size (miniature to colossal), 
Irivestigati rig various styles arid techhiques 

Further painting problems can be developed 
with definite priricipies and elements In mind 
from the following suggested topics: : 
landscape, animals, home, careers, leisure 
activities, city, crbwds 
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Prep aratio n (for all sta ges): ^ — 

MaterTaTs: mariila papers, pbstei' papei', water colbi' paper, brjstol board, paints. 
foois: brushes of all shapes, sizes, and qualities, 4B pencil, charcoal, 
pen, sponge; found objects. 

Motivation and exploration (for; all stages): 

A color riotebbok should be kept by individual students if feasible. Colbi' 
illustrations from newspapers and magazines. depicting the use of color in all its 
phases and articles relating to its use should be classified fbr easy reference. 

Kinds: primary, secondary, tertiary. 

Scfiemes: monochromatic, analogous, related; 

Tmplications : \r\ cultures, in religion, in customs, in superstition, . - 
in contemporary marketing; 

If LV»L"-bVPJ'3p^''^3l^o ^^^P individual notebobks, the classes should cooperate. , 
in furnishing th^ same type of m,iterial for the art room ballettn board; 



Create a composition of varied sized rectangles using one tempera. color 
plus black and/qr white for color value. On a sheet bf paper 9x12 inches 
organize the rectangles, limiting them to a maximum size of two inches, 
overlapping or juxtapositloriirig to. achieve rhythm and balance. 



STAGE TWO 

Select one shape from nature which will be repeated In various sizes Using 
two relajed cbtbrs jaj^ white for color value. Incorporate texture 

and/or designjn the nature Jtiotlf, thos.stressing rhythm 
arid value iri the corrijabsitiori. 



STAGE THREE : « 

Create a cbmpbsitibri bf rriari-rriade structures derived frbrii gebrrietric shapes. 

Use an analogous color scheme, emphasizing the primary color. Small human 
figures may add textUre arid variety bf rhbveriierit. 



STAGE FOUR 

Arrange a series bf studies iri still life brgariized tb shbw rialatibriships bf 
objects in space stressing gradatjon of color. Include a repetition of shape, 
movement, and varied textures. Show the natural cblbrs bf the bbjiacts br 
depict the still life in a monochromatic color organization. Textures may 
be achieved by using sponges, sticks, crQmpled paper, and found objects. 
Value may be attained by the addition of white and black. 
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Make a series of painting sketches from short poses by various rnodels |h 
different positions stressing movement and value; Use these sketches as 
the basis of a cbrnpbsitibh involving group activity. 



STAGE SIX 

Ertiptby the above knowledge gained as a reference. Organize a compbsitibh 
of figures involved in a school activity. Using a definite color sciieme to 
express the mood, emphasize depth through value, sizes of figures, overlapping 
of shapes,, and'^contrast of. color._ 



: STAGE SEVm 

Discuss essential tac[al characteristics. Use the fpjbdel^nqtirig the 
differences and similarities by comparison with other members of the class. _ 
Sketch from the iribdej bri 18 x 24 inch rtiahila paper, using pencil, charcoal, 
and/or one color paint. 

Conduct a class critique for completed sketches to see If essence of 
character has been attained. 



STAGE EIGHT 

Paint a portrait based bri the experience ga^ 

Organize a composition using a selected color scheme and again stressing 
serisitivity to iridividtial characteristic through line, shape, valUiB, arid textUre, 



STAGE N/NE 

Discuss cbriribtation of color In mood: Organize a painting composition ba^ed 
on fantasy. Choose a color scheme that fits the therrie of the cb^^ 
show emphasis through the color chosen, introduce texture and line for 
added interest and balarice. 
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HlStbRiCAl SURVEY 
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iz^aZroWciion^ '■ 

This guide is intended to serve as an outline to the History, of Art. 
It is accompanied by a selection of illustratibhs (University 
Prints), and frequent reference ^hbujd be made to ja.gbod text 
on the history of art; for example, Gardner (see Biblibgraphy): 
T.^Ls butUrje, the illustrations, and the text (or different suitable 
texts) all compleinent each other and should be used together. 
__Jll'J?l'^3tj9ns have b^ to complement those \n Act 

through the Ages. However, when an example is considered of 
great importance, the guide duplicates an illustration which ap- 
pears in the text. 

The pheribmeribri we call art has been n part of cijlture as far 
back as can be determined. The color and texture of material.have 
a universal appeal; the refinement arid the decbratibri of the fbrriis 
of useful articles have filled an instinctive need of both child and 
adult in all periods of history. Use of the visiJal elemeri:s, such as 
line, shape, and color, to create images, is the inherent means by 
which man gives expression to his hbpes, his f ears, arid his joys. 
Art itself is basic and instinctive; i( is interwoven with and given 
additional social and religious values in civilizatiori. The study of 
l^^ i^'stb/y of art will serve to broaden and enrich the student's 
experience arid to illustrate his relation to his cultural tradition. 



ANCIENT ART- EGYPT (c 4000-1085 B.C.) 
Some of civilizatibri's earHest developments began in the Near 
Eas_t._The cLvilizatLon oj Ancient Egypt can be traced as far back 
as 4000 3.C. (M 31 ). Becaijse rairifall \AVas so scarce, crops were 
dependent upon the annual flooding of t_he Nile. The importance 
of the Nile is reflected in the religibri bf Egypt, which lives gmat 
prominence to (Osiris and his resurrection. Amun-Re, the sun god, 
was another of the great gods in a parithebri.that included mariy. 
By 3200 B.C., the enti^re Nile valley was under the rule of one 
king— the pharaoh (M 167). The style of art which the Egyptians 
" ^y^'y^^/^^r'^Q t'f^^ continued until the end of the Empire 
periods 1085 BX. 

M 31 SJate Pafette o f King Narmer 
_ M 167 Khafrae/lV Dynasty 

Siricei the cbritiriuatibri of life ajter death wa§ at the core of 
Egyptian religious belief, it was necessa.'y to preserve the body 
arid to provide it with the bbjects (br represeritatibris bf therii iri 
sculpture or painting) necessary for this afterlife. The great pyra- 
mids at Giza (G 1 2-G 13) were built by three bf the mbst pbwerful 
pharbahs of the Old Kingdom as personal tombs. These pyramids 
are tremendods in scale, with an impressive digriity befittirig 
their purpose (M 46). 

G 12 Egyptian Pyranrid & Mastab^ Construction 

G 73 Pyrarnids, Gizeh 

M 46 Sphinx etc. 
Iri the cerituries aftej- the building of the great pyrariiids at Giza, 
the emphasis shifted to l'he_building of temples along the Nile, 
each dedicated tb a gbd (G 1). Like the piyramids, these were 
built of limestorie. Colonnaded halls with massive pillars were 
used, which were bfteri stylized fbrms bf papyrus br Ibtus plarits. 
in one temple form, the entrance was flanked by majestic pylons, 
(G 8-G 21 -G 11) impressive in their massiveriess which set bff 
the sanctuary within from the vyorld vyithout. 

G 1 Rock -cut TBiiiples, Ahu Simhel ' ^ 

G 8 Pylon , TempTe of Horus, EDFU 

G 21 Sestorod Tetrrpfe of Anion tuxor »; 

G 11^ Te/nfife of Horus, EDFU ^ 
If the mummified body in the tombs was destroyed, a sculptured 
iriiago cbuld serve as its substitijte. With this idea in rriirid^ the 
Egyptian sculptor carved portraits of the pharoah that had great 
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dignity and that embodied _a. feeling _of permanence in their form. 
The figUi-e sits iriimbbile (M 63- G 2); the sijulptbr, who begari 
with the massive block of stone as it came to him. from the quarry, 
carved the fbi-m by creatirig a-series bf plaries which were parallel 
to the sides of the block, the portrait heads of .the pharoahs and- 
bf their queeris arid retairiefs (M 166-M 80-M 92) were forceful;: 
yet highly simplified representations of the human visage; they 
were recognizable portraits, but with all individualized detail 
eirminated. _ ^ 

M 63 Seated AmBnBmhBt ///, Cairo 

G 2 temple of Amon'Re. Abu Simb^ 

M 166 Bust of Prince Ankhhaf . 

M SO Head of Thutmose HI 

M 92 Ramses II . _ _ 

Relief carvings and paiiitlrigs on the the tbriibs^(M 33- 

M 95) illustrated the . many aspects of life the Egyptian_hoped to 
cbritiriue iri the hereafter. Iri their pbwer bf lirikirig the Egyptiari's 
life in this N^orld with the jife. to come, the carvings served a 
defiriite arid iJsefijl pUrpbse (M 114). Iri other wbfds, the aricierit 
Egyptian put his art to work for him. The J<ing is shown in his 
varied activities — bbatirig, hunting, fishing, feasting, at war 
(M 112). Other pictures show, the bakers, farmers, tailors, car- 
peritefs arid eriteftairiers at work on the necessities of life (M 107- 
M 53j. This idea Is carried further jri the small-scale wooden 
models of boats, houses, and shops (M 59) that became popular 
in later times. 

M 33 Wooden Panels of Hesire 

M 95 Khamhet _____ " 

M 1 14 Weighing of the JHeart/Papyrus of Ani * 

M 7 7 2 Presentation of Tribute to Tutenkhamon 

M tQ7_Painted wall decoration. Thebes 

M 53 FattehThg Geese 
_ M 59 Model Garden ' 
The Egyptiaris valued cfaftsmariship and took pleasure, iri firie 
furniture of carved wood inlaid with ivory 1 1 7-j\/i 79);_ievvelry 
bf gold, enamel, and precious stones (M 76-M 119-M 178- 
M 121); and the riiany products of the potter, including both 
glazed arid Uriglazed vessels. Many of these objects had been 
used by the Egyptian during his life bri earth, before being placed 
in the tomb. 

M 717 Chairs q^ YWa and Tuy u 

M 79 J-eweLCasket lilahun 

M 76 Gold Pectorals of Sesbstris 

M 1T9 Spoons 

Wl 178 Gbfd Mask of King Tutahkhamdh 

/W 121 Gold Vessels o f Ramses II 
For the Egyptiari, alt thirigs had their place, arid this Idea was true 
of his art. Since his sculptured images and his painted pictures 
served such ari important purpose, they: too, had to follow a defi- 
nitely prescribed pattern. In a rr^;nf or a painting, the represe 
of the pharoah was always la. ^er than that of any other figure; 
his gestures were slow aob jbrriial befittirig his great digriity arid 
power. Certain conventions for representing the human figure 
were established: different parts of the bbdy were shbwri frbrii 
different points of view; for example, the shoulders were frontal, 
which riiearit that both arriis cbuld be fully seeri; legis arid feet 
were m. profile as was the head, but ihe eye yvas a full front view 
(M 104). Althbugh these cbriveritibris riiight vary in dopictirig 
ordinary men, they were strictly observed in depicting the pharaoh. 
It was ari aft that was esseritially flat and two-dimensional in 
concept; there was no illusion of depth created by perspectiy(3 
arid rio feelirig of volume in the forms as a result of light ;ind • 
shadow. There was a sensitive, bajanced^ relat[qnsh[p betvveen 
the figures and the background space, and the composition was 
carefully ordered by placing each group of figures iri a hbrii^brital 
zone with its own base line. Finally, to indicate the importance of 
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the pharadh. His size was always mach greater than that of his 

subjects 95). 

M 104 Self I maKing Gif Bring to Osiris 

_ M 95 ~Kh a m h e t . ^ _ _ 

The aricierit Egyptian; who valued order and stabiiity in hjs clyili- 
zation, evbived an art that reflected these qualities: From the.early, 
pdhderous pyramids to .the beautifuny restrained wall reliefs and 
paintings and the delicat^e arid refiried articles of personal use, his 
aft shows a degree of.consistency and an adherence to established 
tradition unequalled iri any other time or place. 



MIDDLE EAST (c 3000 B.C.-AiD. 641) 

Contemporaneous with aricierjt Egypt were the civilizations of 
the valley between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers to the nofthj 
Religious beliefs centered upon nature gods, and tombs were 
unirnportant. Sculptured figures in storie were stiff and com- 
pact. The palaces of the Assyrian kings were built of brick 
and were lavishly decorated. Great; powerful winged-bcill fig- 
ures guarded the gateways; large stone panels carved Jri low 
relief sheathed many of the walls. The subjects portrayed in these 
reliefs were varied— winged deities, the king In religious obs^ery- 
ances at war, receiving captives. Conventions for representing the 
Human figure were sirnilar in some respects t^4Hose-&^ P^_' . 
but were less rigidly bbsefved: The representations of animpls. 
especially.. were keenly expressed and of a hTgh order; in desigri 
these reliefs strike a balance between plain areas and those dec- 
orated with a delicate incised texture. 



GREEK ART-(c: 1100 B;C.-c. 100 B.C.) 

Very different from the Egyptian civilizatibri was that which arose 
iri the eastern Mediterraoean. That phase knpvvn as Aegean ca^ 
. be traced as /ar bac^ as 3000 B C. By 1 1 00 B^C.^G the 
center of this civilization which spread out over the islands of the 
Mediterranean and the coast of Asia Minor and later expandecj 
farther westward. . _ 

Unlike Egypt, with itsJOrig Nile valley and the monolithic state 
it evolved. Greece has a terrain broken by mquritains and Valleys 
and. although their basic culture was the same. a number of 
different srnall city-states arose- m the valleys. Altho^^^^^^^ 
arpong rnariy, the city-state of Athens has become a symbol of 
(3reek civilization and. indeed, all of its arts did fjbur|sh. In con- 
trast to the conservative character of Egyptian civilization^ Greek 
art is less bound by tradition arid is. thus, freer in expression. In 
Greek religion the forces of nature were personified and. as de- 
scribed in Greek rriyjhology, the gods were endowed with human 
qualities and appearance. The carving of imagoes to rep^^^^^^^ 
these gods gave rise to ihe need for sculpture; the need for pro- 
tection from the elements necessitated suitable arc^^^^^^ _ 

The ternple which served to house these cult statues was rela- 
tively sirnple in plan and. clespite a riUriiber of vari^ 
basic plan changed little over the centuries (G 40). Instead of a 
variety of temple forms, the Greek archi^^^^^^ gave his attention to 
refiriemerit Of proportions and relationships of parts. Unlike the 
great pylon temples of Egypt, which ericlospd the place of wor- 
ship, the temple in Greece faced outward and the extej-ior was 
emphasized. One of the firiest examples of Greek architecture 
arid one which welLillustrates the sense of balance arid feeling 
of proportion is the Partheribri of the fifth century B.C. at Athens 
( G 4 1 - G 4 2 ) . S e t o n a t h r ee - ste p ba se . t h e c b 1 u rri ris that sU r r bU rid 
the sanctuary rbbrii rise to support the gently sloping roof. It is 
a composition of carefully ordered horizontal and Vertical move- 
riierits. and a delicate balance is.struck between variety and unity 
(G 43-_G_44-G 52-G 59-G 69-G 46). 

b 4X) Pfan of Acrop oil's, Att)ens 
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G 41 ParWehoh, Atfiehs 
G 42 Parthenon, A thens 
G 43 Partfiehon, Axfiens 

G 44 Parthenon, A thens 

G 52 Tempte of Atfiens Nike 
G_ 69 Plans of Greefc TerppTes 

G 46 FrecfitfiBum, Athens . . 

The earliest pieces of scUljjtUre which have survived from the 
seventh and sixth century B.C. are stone, althpugh it is J Hough t 
that still earlier ones were executed iri wood: Representations, of 
the human figure are stiff compact rriasses which are ''georiiyH^^^^ 
(cylindrical) _{A 22) arid syrtibblic rather than realistic in appear- 
ance: They stand o.r sit immobile with arms pressed^g^^^^^ the 
sides^and with the liriear desigri of the folds in the drapery JA 25) 
playing o v e r t h e s u rf a c e . In the sta nd i n g rri ale fjg Ur es ( KbU rbi ) _ 
the syriirnetry of pose is only slightly broken by the separation of 
the jegs— one foot placed ahead of the bth^er. Alth 
rnerit is still some what austere, variaus. anatomical details, such 
as the knees, .are treated in detalL Stil^^^^ °" 
abstract pattern rather than on representation of anatomy. How- 
ever, by the fifth centUry. the frbrital pbse arid the feeling of 
moriumentality have given way to the visual reproduction oMhe 
hurnan figure, more br less accurate iri detail, and action becomes 
part of the pose. This development necessitates greater kribyyl- 
~idg?'bt."anatbriiy arid ari Uriderstanding of how the Human body, 
made up of.bones a^nd muscles, works. Stiil, the feelirig bf stone 
is present iri the ^UlptUre of this period, and the artist has 
simplif.ad detaiis.of the rnuscles and stylized the^^^^^ 
(A 82— A 446). The figure is sometimes shown as if in action, and 
fiexed legs and arms_ act as c bU rite rriiove riierits tb the torso, 
which is bfteri shown twisting on its axis (A 62). 

A 22 Hero of Samos 

A 26 Acropotis Figures 

A 82 Archer, Tempfe of Aigiha 

A,446 Head of Apoilo— Tempfe of Zeus, Olympia 

A 62 Discobo Jos 
Although today Greek sculpture appears to us as whjte riiarble 
(or sometimes brbrize). it was originally waxed and painted. 
M a ny of t h e pi ec es we n o w h a v e we r e part of iri teg rate d e ri sem bl es 
of sculpture which illustrated the mytb.of a particular god and 
wireto befound on the pediments (MA 66— A^l^^^ 
The relief sculpture— long friezes and individual panels— alsp 
played ah important part inJHe Mecbratibri (A 145--A 157). This 
relief sculpture was not as strictly conventionalized as that of 
Egypt, and indicates the difference iri the twb styles: 

MA 66 Temple of Zeu^, Olympia 

A 145 Parthenon, West Frieze 

A 157 ParthenjDiT, Seated Deities ; 

The later phase of Greek art (late fifth century to first century B.C.) 
is characterized_by greater erriphasis on a moKelri^diyidUalistic form 
bf expressibri. The sererie idealisrri to be found in much of the 
fifth ce ntury^^ scul ptu re g radually gjves way tb a re f iri e elegance 
(A 458— A 303— A 190) or sensuousqualities and the individual 
ernotional expression of the Hellenistic peribd. 

A 45B Athena temnia 

A 303 'Winged Victory,'' 
Although architecture and sculpture were the art ^orms m which 
the greatest creative energy of the Greeks was directed, they vyere 
not the only ones. Painting, both murals on walls arid p^^ 
pictures, were dbrie althbUgh riorie of these has survived and 
we know of thern only through description. Pottery was riiade iri 
great qUaritity arid was traded over great distances. In form, the 
early pieces are bold combinations of gebmeiricvblUri^ 
bf cyliriders. OVOids. and cones decorated with conventionalized 
lin.ear designs in horizontal bands which cbyeMhe eritire surface 
(MA 1 1 ). This style of decoration gave way to fewer, but larger 
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silhouettes of the figures p>ai'nted in a sharp, crisp style. Jri the 
finest "examples there is a fine feeling of balance bet\A/een the 
figure and the backgrbuhd. The basic form o^^ 
changed in the direction of greater refinement rather than the 
yigbrous energetic CO of clear-cut vblijmes of the 

early pottery (MA 32). 
MA 1 1 DTpyfqn Vase 

MA 32 Lekythoi : Seated and Standing Women 



ETRUSCAN AND ROMAN ART-(c. 1000 B.C.-c. 400 A D;) 
in Italy, during this period, there were a number of tribes compet- 
ing for control over the peninsula: Chief among these werOHe' 
E_trusc_a_ns whose art was subjected to influence from Greece 
(MA 49). Some pieces of terra cotta sculptare have a distinct 
life and vitality that seems in contrast with their pijrpose as 
funerary pieces (MA 53): Also paintings on tomb walls have a 
gay. exuberant quality {MB 27), unlike the more restrained Greek 
art and sober Egyptian. In their buildings, the Etruscans made use 
bf the arch, a structural device quite different frbm the post arid 
lintel used by the Egyptians and Greeks. 
MA 49 Apollo of yen _'_ 
MA 52 Sarcophagus from Cervetri 
J^A ^JJ^JPP of Lionesses, Tar qui ma 
Eor several centuries before the birth of^hristMhe Romans and 
Etruscans had been rivals with the former finally gaining control 
of all of Italy, The energies of the men of Rome found their 
greatest outlet in conquest arid admiriistratiori and, by the end of 
the third century A.D., the Roman empire extended from England 
' in the west to Mesopotamia in the east and across southern 
■ Europe and north Africa. A network bf roads and the applicatibn 
. of uniform rules of commerce and laws held this vast empire 
" tbgether. Greek art was of tremendous influence and. the Rornari 
re-creation of many of the Greek ej<amples was carried on through- 
out the whb[e of the iernpjre. Of^_special ribte^ were the great 
structures engineered by the Romans (G 75). Impatient wjth the 
liriiitatioris of the post arid liritel systerii bf architecture, Rbrirlari 
builders utilized the arqh,_e><t_eriding it into the barrel vault and 
then the dome, (G lOO^G 99) thus eriabling them to roof large 
open expanses properly illuminated and free r>r additional sup- 
ports. In this \A/ay they were able to create buildings of varied 
form and for many purposes (G 84 — G 74— G 83). Cbncrete or 
brick served as the basic builditig material then faced with slabs 
of colored marbles (G 99). Columns were often utilized fbr 
decorative rather than structural purposes (G 86). 
G 75 Pont Du Gard, Njmes, France 
G 700 Roman vault construction 

G 9,9 Roman walls 

G 34 Colosseum, Rome 

G 74 Maison CaYree, NTmes, France 

G Q3 Basilica Constantine 

G 86 Arch of Constahtme, Borne 



EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE ART-(c, 200-1 453 A.D.) 
By the end of the fourth century, Christianity had become the 
official religion of the Roman Empire which by this time had 
broken in two parts: There is no coherent style in art that can be 
termed Early C hrlstja n. We find, i nstead, t hat Christian subjects 
represented In the Hellenic manner which meant the visual ap- 
pea ra n c e of ri a t u ra 1 form s ( K 3 — B" 37 1 ) . 1 n t h e ea st e r ri se c t i o ri of 
the empire, is the capital of Constantinople, the Hellenic style 
and various oriental irifluerices rribre absjracj arid syrribblic, fUsed 
in toJhe style .which we know as Byzantine (G 110 — G 115— 
G 121— G 198), Iri this art, which was crisnted fbr risligibUs pur- 
poses, a number of artistic symbols were established. For example. 



the fish becarrie the syrribbi fbr (Christ; the ship becarrie the symbol 
of the Church itself; the peacock became the symbol of the Res- 
surr^ectibri (K 7). Those arid bthers that evblved were represented 
then, as. now; in all media: such as in relief carvings (K 221 ) and 
in mosaics as a Rind bf vjsual language vyhich jbld thjB BjbNc 
stories. Mosaics, pictures created by setting tiny cubes of colored 
glass or stone iritb mbist piaster, covered the waNs bf mariy bf 
the ii nest churches of. this period (K 21 —K. 175— B 20 — B 28 — 
B 30 — B 40). Many bf these tiriy pieces bf glass are backed with 
gold and. when, set into the plaster wall at various angles, they 
create a shimmering glb>/v in the dark chUrch interiblr that iri rich- 
ners and splendor has seldom been equaled. 
'^''K'3~The~GbWShephWd 

$ ^71 Christian Sarcophagus 

G 110 Santa Sophia, IstanttuI 

G 1 75 Santa Sophia. Istanbul _ 

G 727 Baptistry of the Orthodox. Ravenna 

G 1 98 Faca de, San Marco, Venice 

K 7 Sarcophagus of St. Theodore _ _ 

K 227 Ivory 3 Marfes 3t the Tornb and Ascension of Christ 

K 21_Mosaic, San Marco, Venice 

K 175 Head of Christ, Santa Sophfa [Mosaic), Istanbul 

B 20 Mosaic, in Classic, Ravenna 

B 28 Mosaic, S. ApolUhare Nuovo, Bavehha 

B 30 Mosaic, San Vitale, Ravenna 

B 40 Mosaic, San Marco, Venice 
Byzantine art with its emphasis on the ^syrnbol was abstract 
rather than realistic in concept; mosaics, paintings, and reliefs are 
designed within linfiited depth (P I2i5j. Figures are flatWIth little 
or no shadow and stand forth against their background clearly and 
distinctly. Iri cbntrast. ".brrie bf the paintings or relief carvirigs 
which have survived illustrate an opposing style with its origins 
i ri late Greek a^t { K 1 2 ) . I ri^ t h ese , t h e a ijii w as to r e pre sen t t fi^e 
illusion of volume in three-dimensional space based on observa- 
tibri bf the actUa[ wbrld^ Jri the cbUrse of tirne, this latter style 
gained ascendency in the west; the former Byzantine art was 
ddmiriarit iri the east. The latter, as it was patrbriized by the 
Eastern church and the court. became even more stylized and 
spiritual in concept (MB 51 — MB 47): Even after the fall of Con- 
stantinople to the Moslems in the fifteenth century, the Byzantine 
style persisted in the painting of religious icons in Rassia: 

P 726 Madonna— Byzantine painting 

K It^lvory : Angel —Alexandria 

MB 51 Madonna— Detail of Icon, Encaustic on Wood 
MB 47 Christ Pantocratnr, Cefalu 



MEDIEVAL ART- (c^ 400-J 200 A,DJ 

During the long, chaotic -period- frooj the fifth to the eleventh- 
ceritUry iri Italy arid wester ri EUrbpe, the chUrch was the sirigle 
institution capable of giving protection and patronage to learning 
arid the arts. The Uri'ty which Roman rUle had given to Western 
Europe wasjost, and without strong centralized power, feudalism 
developed: The anarchic tendericies fostered by feudalism were 
somewhat offset by the monasteries and this. In turn, became 
the stimulus for Romanesque art of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The monasteries sought to establish stable, prbsperirig 
communities which fostered the arts (K 184 — K 24 — K 1B7), 

fC 784 J-ifidisfame Gospe^^^ St, Matthevv 

k 241nitial Page of Matthew : Book of Kells 

K 157JCayoTfngJanivory Book. Cover: Scenes 
from the Passior) © 
The crusades, the jirst twb dUririg this peribd, renewed coritact 
with the East and Byzanline art and the Oriental arts became an 
impbrtarit iriflUr»nce bri RbmariesqUe ai't. These, and other ele- 
ments, such as increased trade and the need for larger and more 




impressive churches, resulted in tremendous building ac^ 
ing the RbmariesqUe period (G'131— MG 182-G 184)^ As the 
form impiies. the buiiders of this age rnade use of and adapted to 
their rieeds the forms and what knowledge they had of Roman 
architecture. A Romanesque church, with its heavy buttressed 
".walls, has a protective fortress-like quality appropriate for the" 
agMMG 45— G 236). AUhough building styles ya^^^ 
to region; it was necessary for the Romanesque architect to pro- 
vide a good-sized space for the crowds o^Jworshippers ahd^^^ 
cover this with a fireproof roof, usually the barrel vault or the 
intersecting groin vaults. Although Jn richness of color their rtiural 
decoration cannot compare with the Byzantine mosaics, there is 
stili a great v[gor and a robust quality to the mUral paintings which 
decorated the interiors of some, inlaid marble and rows of 
arcades th^^t decorated the exterior of many of the Romanesque 
churches in Italy (G 1 56 — G 1 60). Thpse of France, England, and 
Germany were built of limestbrie arid depended on scalptore to 
enrich the exterior. This consisted of relief sculpture placed around 
the riiairi portal, to each side and immediately above the door. 
T h i 5 sc uj ptur e i s P n e o f t h e g r e at a c h i e v e m e nts o f _R o m a n esq u e 
an (K 48— K 50— K 51 —K 54— K 135).The artist kept the function 
of his sculpture clearly in mind, using the enrichment of the waM 
surface arid whether the relief carving was either in_iow or high 
relief, to echo In parallel planes t^he waM itsej^^ 
figures, often grouped to illusirate such themes as the last judg- 
ment, or fanciful visionary ammaj and |3[arit Jbrmsv;.bfteri iri prb- 
fusion, were designed within definitely framed boundaries (K 51). 
the fears and anguish of an age in. which strife arid pestilerice 
were all too frequent were given eloquent expression in sculpture 
of such Romanesque churches as Mpissac arid Auturi iri France; 
the finest examples achieve a transcendental quality which results 
in religious art of high brder. 

G LSI Plans of Central and Southern Italian 
Eomahesque Churches 

MG 182 Exterior of Apse and Pf^yi. St. Etlenne, Ca en 

G 734 Cathedral and leaning Tower. Pisa 

WQ 45 Facade. St. Etienne. Caen 

G 326 Abbey Church, Ve^elay 

G 156 Fa ca de. Sa n Mihiaio. F fore n e e 

G 160 Facade, San Giusto,. Lucca _ 

AT 48 Tyrripanurn of Portal Chinch. Mbissac 

K 50 Tympanum : La f^adeleine Vezelay _ 

l< 51 Tympanum : The Last Judgment Cathedral AuXiin 

K 54 Saint Trophime. Aries 

K 735 West portal Cathedral. Rdchnster ^ 

K 798 St, Peter. South Portal. Jamb Figure. Church. Mqissac 
Other religibus arts such as metal Work and the illustration of 
Biblical texts were also emphasized (P 1 01 — K:285). The manu- 
scripts are often Strong in the jichness of their linear design 

(k 286), ' 

; P 707 timoges Charnpleve {Enamel) _ 

k 285 Adoration of Mag J {Whale Bone)JAn^gT6-fsr6rmah 

K 286 Winchester Bible. Initials with illumination 



G pTH 1 C A RT ^ (XI 1 -XVI CENTURY) 

The insecurity which had marked life in the Romanesque period 
gave way in sbhie degree tb law arid order which provided the 
necessary conditions f6r the Gothic period. Stability led to ex- 
paiided trade arid the growth of cities made them the centers, 
rather than the_more rural monastic communities of yie_Rpman- 
esque peribd: The exparisibli of urbari life was to a great extent 
res p o n si b i e f o r' t h e e I a b o r at i o n o f G o t hi c a rt . Ma ri y of the towns 
were also the ceriters of administration of the Bishops of the 
c h u r c h a n d , c o nseq u e ntl y, t h e great c at h e d r a I s we re lb c ate d t h e re . 
Driiversities were also nstablished and there was much inquiry 
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and an erithusiastic fasciriatibri for the study of this world— in 
place of thelconcentration on the hereafter which had prevailed 
during the Rbniariesque peribd: There is in mach of Gothic art 
a sense of fresh and cbmpeliirig joy in the world— in its plants, 
ariihials, arid iri mari himself: 

In the religious context, devotion to the Virgin '^arv^ 
of Heavefl, achieved great importance. The Virgin and her Son, 
symbol of the love of moither and chijd, were^ 
grace and gentleness which had not teen apparent i_n_the art of 
a more robust Romanesque age. (G 269— G 251 —G 271 —G 287 
-G294-G384-G404-G483). 

G 269 Cathedral. Cfjartres 

G 251 Cathedraf. Amiens 

G 271 South Pqr^h. Chartres • 

G 287 Notre Dame, Paris 

G 294 Cathedral. Reims 

G 384 Cathedral. Lincoln 

G 392 Westminster Abbey Tnterior 

G 404 Cathedral. Salisbury 

G 483 Cathedral CpTogne 
The Romanesque church had an appearance that wa^^ 
it exuded a feelirig of permarience and protective ness that was 
needed in such an unsettled age. The accumulated 
building techriiqiies enabled the Gothic architect to build his 
churches to great heights. By rrieans of a complicated systerii bf 
buttresslrig, large openings could be. cut into the walls of these 
and the spaces fijled with stajned glass (G 331 ), As brie eriters 
a great Gothic cathedral, (Chartres in France for example) his 
attention is focused qri the ajtar in the dista rice (G 273); bri each 
side of the nave, great clustered piers soar upward finally flaring 
into the separate ribs that suppbrt the thiri stbrie sheathing of the 
vault itself (G 394); on either side of the nave are the side aisles, 
their vaults Ibwer, their side walls pierced by the panels of rich, 
glowing transiucent panels of color seemingly suspended iji space, 
(G 253) the stairied glass that is one of the anique achievements of 
the Gothic period. Along each side of the nave, the ypper_wans 
(the clerestbry) are pierced for stained glass and in each of the 
tra nse ptfa rid above the mai n porta I a re phced t^he g re at r adiat] rig 
circles bf the "rose windows" (K 160). (See .the ground plan of 
a Gothic church most typically in the fbrhi bf a crbss— the arms 
of which are called the transept (G 330). The windows as vyell 
as the great cbriceritrjatro^ of scu[ptCire bri the three facades were 
all intended to tell in almost encyclopedic fashion the religious 
story, to yvhich the structure was dedicated: Iri coristructing a 
window, separate pieces of colored glass are held together by 
"leads-'' arid the whble is reirifbrced by heavier iron bands or, 
as in the rose vyindows, a stone arniature ( K 276). I n the shadowed 
.half-light bf the iriteribr, they glow with an intense color un:- 
equaled_in _any other mediuni. 

G 331 Gothic Sections : Paris. Amiens. Bourges 

Q 273 Choir and NB ve.' Ca^^^ 

G 334 Westminster Abbey. London. Henr] VII Chapel 

G 253 Arniehs— Tnterior 

K 160 Window— Chartres 

G 330 Gothic Plans : Ahyens. Chartres, Parts 

k 276 Stained J3lass Windows : . 

Danie^l and David Cathedral A ._ _ 

The ideal plan for a Gothic cathedral called for a series of tovyers 
capjae'd by tall pbirited steeples: Although this plan was seldom 
completed in its entirety, two bell towers were usually bujit to 
flarik the west or mairi facade: Around this doorway (as well as 
around the portals of the north and south tra nsep^^ were) 
brgariized the great sculpture compositions. Those of JSIolte Dame 
of C h a rt r es,^ Fr a nee i 1 1 ust r ate the early G ot h[c sty I e ( G 2 70). The 
majesty of Christ and the story of His Virgin mother are vyoyeninto 
a theme with many variations. Christ, the syriibbis bf the four 
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?v£mgelists, the Apostles, the sighs of the zodiac, the labors of the 
months and. the. seven, iiberaj arts are organized in the. three 
tyrriparilims iri clearly defined areas of relief iscurpture (K 56). 
Below the figures which represent the kings and queens of the 
Old Testamerit are iri cblUrhriar fbriti, their haridis and *^arms held 
close to their sides; they stand |n simple dignity on each side of 
the door (K 57): Prbpbrtibhs of the body are strictly coritrolled arid 
details such as folds In the drapery and hair are desjgried as 
abstract, rhythmical patterris which enhance the surface of the 
forrri. In style, these figures from the west portal of Chart res have 
much in common with Romanesque sculpture. Those on the west 
portal of Amiens Cathedj^al from the early thirteenth centijry 
indicate the direction that Gothic sculpture was to take for 
example, toward gjeater^realisiri^ JK 69)^ A climax in tlie Gothic 
style is to be fojund in tKe figures which flank the portals of the 
yvest facade of Notre Darhe of Reims which date frbiri the 
mid-thirteenth century (K 82— K 84). Although placed in the same 
architectural pbsitibri, relatively, as the twelfth ceritUry kings arid 
queens of Chartres, the feeling of the cyiindrical coiumn has been 
lost arid, iristead, the figures starid fbrth bri a pedestal base inde- 
pendent of the background wall. The vertical axis of. the earlier 
figures at Chartres that made them so much a part of architecture, 
hasgiven way to a more naturalistic-conception of the human figure 
vvith vvell articulated parts and a body that has moved off center, 
bending, twisting, and. turning as in life. In prbportions and in 
modeling of the body as well as in the treatment of the drapery 
which clothes them, these figures are rnuch closer to a realistic 
conception than anything in western art since the Greek and 
Roman art of late ^J^ssjcal tirnes. These are not tj^e jr^ansj;eridi^^ 
conceptions of beings seen as in a vision— the Romanesque idea— 
but are hurriari in every way though extraordinarily serene arid 
graceful_(K 161~k 68t 

G 270 West P&rtal Chdrtres 

K 56 Tympanum. Central Portal, Chartres ♦ 

K 57 West frohl^ Chartres 

K 69 Apostles, Cathedral, Amiens 

K 92 KetiriS'—AnnunciaxTon and Ws/lal/oh 

K 84 B elms— A King 

~ —K ISI-Wrgin^Amisns-.-: . . ; 

K 68 Christ --Amiens ^ 
The vitality of the age as indicated in its commerce, to\Afn building, 
and especially in the erriphasis on learning in the universitjes and 
exprr H in the arts, was also part of the Gothic style of painting. 
This can be seen in the niiniatures tji at i Must rated the haridwritteri 
books; it is also clear in the large compositions whichjwere wQven 
as tapestries toward the end bf the Gothic peribd (K 92~K 268 — 
K2731. 

K92lv6ry—Cor6hatT6hdfWrgm : 

k 268 Manuscript, Entombment and three Maries of the tomb 

K 273 Tapestry 

pur discussion has concentrated on Gothic art as it evolved In 
France; but a style as vigorous as the Gothic which persisted for 
more than three centuries is to be round thrbugrhqut Europe, in 
England, Germany, Spain, and Italy. In each it was modified by 
local taste arid rievcr achieved ariy degroo of hornogeriej^^ 

During the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, Gothic 
expression became even niqre corn plica ted_a rid flarribbyarit iri its 
combination of structural and purely ornamental forms tn archj- 
tecturo arid it jricluded rribre arid mbre decbrative elemerits iri 
painting and sculpture (G 394— G 472-k 117 — K 107). In these 
arts, tbb, the trerid tbward realism grew— a preseritatibri bf the 
human figure of solid, weighty mass with increasing attention to 
realistic detail. Mariy bf the miniature pairitirigs Iri the lllumiriated 
manuscripts for example, the Book of Hours of the Due de Berry: 
!)y Pol de tlmbbtirg and brothers ca. 1416 (K 202- K 203- and 
ethers) are paintings which shbw the trend toward riatijralisrri. 
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• Jhis is especially true iri the pairitirig of the backgroond— a 
landscap^e" which includes various activities iridicatjye of each 
mbrith: Although the compositioris each make a handsome sur- 
face p att e r n af n d a r e d e c or ati ve d es i g ns p f h i g h order t h at hay e 
much iri comqjori with other Gothic desigri; they also contain 
eierrients of naturalism that wijl be iriuch fijrther deveidjped iri the 
succeeding age; the Renaissan.ce. 

G 394 ^sirnJnsterAhhey, Henry 

G ^72 San Gregorio VB/ladolid, Spain 

K 177 Madonna and Child, Tourame 

k 107 Claus Sluter, 1391 : Madonna and Child 

K 202 Book o^f Hours, Deceniber 

k 203 Book of Hours, April 

RENAISSANCE-(XV-XV1 CENTURY) 

In art, as we have seen, a particular style emerges, gradually 
develops, arid matures: As we look back bri It, we cari observe that 
its later phases not only elaborate its early forms but seem to 
cbritairi elements from which will come the early stages of the 
succeeding style.. Although the term Renaissance means "re- 
birth," the transitiori from late Gothic into Renaissance was 
gradual. However, the introduction of nevy cbrriponents was to 
transform not only the life, but the art of Europe during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Aithqijgh the ideajs rriany-sided 
and complex, we may take Italy as an example and there, in the 
f c e ritu ry we f i n d^ t h e ya ri oU s c b rn po ri e iits b f t h e R e ri a is - 
sance at work. From this center, ideas laterspread into western and 
ri brt h e rri Europe. 

The intellectual life of this, p^eriod is characterized by great 
iriterest iri antiquity, the rUiris bf Rbmari civilizatibri, the frag merits 
of scjjipture that were unearthed, and the writings of the Greeks 
arid Romaris that were trarislated arid dissemiriated by the.riewly 
invented printing press. The cities of Italy, such as Pisa, Siena, 
Florence, arid Venice greatly expanded their trade both across the 
Alps and with the East and as a result becanie vvealthy Bnd 
powerful: There grew up a brisk commercial and often political 
rivalry arribrig therri. This political strife was one aspect bf the age 
in which the term "humanism" was applied to a cluster of values * 
thai we^e grad ]^J'!??"'S'ILP!^^®4 9''??] '!^P9'': 
tance on man the individual and on his freedom. As a part of this 
ern[3hasis, great va'lije was placed bri rriari's pbwers bf reasbri arid 
his ability tb know himself, this ideal was often ignored and 
seldbrti realized iri actiJal life althbtigh as ari ideal it had value. As 
we shall see, this emphasis on the rational meant that the intel- 
lectual cUribsity bf the Gbthic peribd was subjected tb a more 
disciplined scrutiny, Knowledge of himself but also greater know- 
ledge arid irivestigatiori bf his world dlstlrigcished the Reriaissarice 
artist from his predecessors. And, the individual artist received a 
recognition frorn his contemporaries hitherto anthoaght of, making 
his place in society niqre sigri[fiqa^^^^ 

Although, as in the past, the church continued to be an impor- 
tant^ patron of the ar^s, arid therefore many subj^^ yvere 
religious, there were other sources of patronage a5 well. The civic , 
govern rnerits^bf the city -^states, such as Fibre rice, Pisa, arid Veriice 
each fostered the arts and provided the artists with commissions, 
Iri additibri, rtiUch bf the wealth accumulafecl by sUch pbwerfUl 
families as the Medici of Florence were used to assemble great 
collectibris bf art. 

Although the names of some of the Greek artists and sorne of 
those from the Gbthic age have come down to us, the role of the 
individual did not take on the importance that jt did in the 
Renaissance and the artists all stand forth as fascinating personali- 
ties in their bvyii right. lt was customary for a rtjst 3 tb begin their 
studies as an apprentice in the shop of a master, but in a period 
wheri the iridividual vvas sb inripbrtarit, a riurriber of distirict styles 
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emerged arid the work of (esser artists seems to take a subordinate 

place: 

The Fibrentine artist, Giotto, painted the frescoes in the Arena 
Chapel in Padua atthe beginning of the fburteerith. ceritury (B 54). 
Although this places them in the Gothic period in time; these 
paintings are so advanced in contept and so ahead of their period, 
that-Flbreritirie artists a ceritury later would exploit what he had 
begun.This great.cycle of frescoes deals with the life bf the Virgin 
arid episodes in the life of Christ: Using the medium of fresco in 
which the artist applies color directly tb the wet plaster, Gibtt 
conceived, designed, and. painted his subject fn_ a_successipn pf 
panels that told the story (B 58^B 60:^8 68— B 64-8 71). His 
concept of the great drama of the subject was expressed in his 
compositions which achieved great Power arid a rildriU mental 
grandeur: By careful control of light and shadow,, he creates a 
limited spade within which the drama takes place: The figures are 
related to each other .both compositibnally and psychologically 
as integrated units ibf the cbmpbsitibri: Uririecessary detail is 
eliminated; forms are simple and monumental creating an effect of 
gi'eat dignity. The illusibri bf actual forms, characterized by volume 
and weight existing in real space, is greater than ever before iri 
painting. 

B 54 Interior Arena Chape/, Padua 

B 58 PresehXaXToh of the Virgin. Giotto 

B 60 Nativity /Giotto 

B SB BeWaitinq of Christ. Giotto 

B 64 Corruption o f Judas. Giotto 

B 71 Resurrei^tion. Giotto _ 
bufing the fifteenth cerituryjn Fjbrerice, the great wealth that was 
being accumolated served tP stimulate alltherrts. In architecture, 
Bruneile^chi's dbme fbr the cathedral (G 146) expressed spme- 
thing pf the sense pf ppwer that Renaissance man had fbund. 
(The cathedral itself is primarily Gbthic: the dbme, however, was 
begun in 1420.) lt dpminates uie city pf Flprence and is an 
excellerit example bf what th^ early Renaissance art!', valued— 
a design in which the individual parts are vvell integrated wUh 
clarity arid prder: IX is an expressipn of man's faith in himself, 
fprthright and direct, in cpntrast with the Gothic cathedral with 
its vertical spires symbPlic pf his religipus aspiratipn, resiJess and 
unfulfilled, Th is caref u 1 brderi ng pf al[ J he parts ^ccbrdi rig tb a 
.clearly realized plan was typical of Reoaissanc.e architecture and 
parallels that bf ancient Greece arid Rpme (G 21 4 — MG1 76): 
There was much cpnscipus emulatipn pf specific fprms, such as 
•mpuldings, indicating the Reriaissarice admiratibri fbr classical art: 

G 146 Cathedra f. Florence _ 

G 214 Pazzi Chapel Fa ca de. FTorence 

MG 176 Pazi i Chapel Interior. Florence 
prie pf the sr.ijlpt')rs whb was mbst Impprtant in giving directipn 
tp the early Renaissance was Dpnatellp. He placed specjal erii^ 
phasis bri bbservatibri bf nature making that his starting ppint in 
carving ;eligipus figures in a fprceful three-diriierisibnal^^ 
(8 434 — B 435— B 438): Verrpchip, a painter as well as a sculptpr, 
in his equestrian figure * * C p 1 1 ep n i " i ri f u se d t he s u bj e c t wit h an 
intense, harsh, barely contained energy that wejl expresses the 
man, pne pf the jgreat sbldiers bf the peribd (B 493— B 494). 
Quite different was the sculptpr. Ghiberti whp is best knpwn fpr 
his executipn pf the brbri/.e relief pariels iri the east dbPrs fpf the 
baptistery of Flprence: The panels vyere pictprial in the same way 
that painting pf the peribd was iri that ari illus'bri Pf depth was 
created by skillful mpdeling and perspective. Their style is in 
sharp cbntrast tb the sbuth dPbrs'bf the bJipti^itery execated by 
Andrea PisanP several decades befpre (B 394- B 420 = B 422). 

/? 434 Sa/rit George. Donalet/o 

B 435 Saint George. Donatello. detail 

B 43B K/ng DaViX Donntello 

B 493 Colleoni, Andrea del Verrocfiio 
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B 494 The incieduiity of f honias^ Andrea del Verrqchfo 
B 394 South Doors Baptistery. FTorence. Anctrea Pisano 
B 42Q JEast Doors, Baptistry. Fir re nee. Lorenzo Ghiberti 
B 422 East Doors: Story of Atrclwrh] toren20 Ghiberti 
Although '^e change in concept between the Reriaissarice ar^^ 
hiedieval.pei*ibds cari be detected in architecture and sculpture: 
it is most evident in the pairitiPO- Masaccib in the ear[y fif^^ 
ceritiJry was able tb make advsiices on Giotto's accomplishments 
and never before had any artist painted such a cbriip|ex gj-bijjDirin 
bf interrelated figures in soch-a spacious area (B. 1.40— B.I 41 — 
B 142 — 6 143). The feeling bf distance— space filled with light 
arid air— is strorigly felt and emphaticali/ expressed; his figures 
are massive and weighty and, as iri Dbriatellb's scu1ptui;e, are 
plausible dignified renderings pf the human bpdy. Pierp della 
Franc esc a's paintirig pf man imbijed him with dignity and a 
SPlemn grandeur. His figures were fitted intp a plan pf gepmetric 
simplicity, cbbl, abstrv^ct, almbst impersbnal (B 233- 3 225)^ U 
was an age pf experimentatipn and the apprpaches tP art were 
varioJ arid iriveritive. The sculptbr, painter, and gpldsmith Pol- 
laiupip began an intensive study bf the human figure in mbve- 
riierit. The pairiter Uccellb was fasciriated with the ppssibility pf 
using perspective. tp prganize his pictures pf imaginative, stageliRe 
battle sceries (B 137). Sbme artists, however, were cpnservative, 
and in the vvprk pf such painters as Fra Angel icp, fpr example, the 
cbritiriubtibri bf the medieval traditiPn can be seen in his paintings 
Pf bright cplpr and gpld leaf (B 1 20— B 1 1 6). 
B 140 Tribute Money.. Masaccio 
B 141 tribute Money. Detail. Masaccio 
S 142 Head of Christibetait Masaccio 
B 143 Saint Peter. Masaccio 

B 233. Discovery of the True Gro^s, Piero della Francesca 

B 225 Resurrection. Piero de ffa Francesca 

B 137 Battle of Saint Egidio. Paolo Uc cello 

B 120 The Annuncfatidh. Fra Ahgetico 

B 116 The Last Judgrrient. Fra Angefico 
Later iri the fifteerith ceritury, aribthef Fibrentine artist spmewhat 
putside the mainstreajn, but pne pf the great painters pf the per[bd, 
was Bbtticelli (B 175~B 183): He shpws a strpng feeling fpr a 
si nupus rhythmic line and its pattern piays acrpss the picture alive 
arid full bf energy: Hie forms have little pf the substance that 
Masaccip's : had npr aie they cbnceived as bK 
Fraricesca's:, Botticelli's emphasis on this pne visual element, line, 
shpws hbw much he hasjn cbmmbri with.Orierital art which alsb 
places such great impprtance p.n it. . _ . 

B 175 Adoration of the Magi. Sandro BotticeJti 

B 183 Judith with the Head of Hoi of ernes, Sandro BotticeiH 
Bbtticelli's cbritempbrary, Lebriardb da-Virici, truly Pne Pf the most 
remarkable men pf all tirne, typified the Renaissance ideal bf the 
"ijriiversairriari" with his far-rari§irig mind and scientific a pprpach. 
H e i n V e_sj i g ate d b p t a n y, ( C 4 1 ) g ep j p gy , (C 45 ) z p p I pg y , e n g i n e e r - 
irig (C 55) bptics, cblbr, perspective (C 31) and anatpmy. Painting 
and sculpture were but twp pf his rriariy interests. His riiany draw^ 
irigs bf ariatbmy and his studies of perspective related his wprk tp 
tHat pf earlier artists. His painting bf tJie ''LaM Suppe 
tfates hpw perspective can be used tp prganize the cpmppsitipn 
(C 2, C 5, C 6). Hbvvever, aljhpughjhis riiathematical arid Ibgical 
process, perrpective, fascinated hirru it was subprdinated in his 
pictures to the idea, and the '^Last Supper" is a series Pf subtle 
psychp|pgic5l studies pf Christ and the disciples. Spme of the 
drawirigs (C 11J arid pairitirigs such as the "MadPrina of the 
Rpcks" (C 12) and the "Mpna Lisa" (i:^ 10) exhibit an elusive 
quality which is largely tho result bf his ase of dark shadpws 
frpm which the fprnis emerge pr are Ibst. 

C 41 Dravving. Slar of Bethlehem and other plants. 
Leonardo da Vinci 

^45 Drawing, tandscape, Leonardo da V^^^ 
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C ^sJOrawinp^Studies of s Flying Machine, Leonardo da Vinci 
C 3 The Last Supper, Leonard 6 ^a Vmci 
C 5 Detail' Group of Disci 

C 6 Detaif : DTscTpies Crigtit of center), teonardo d^ Vinci 

C Madonna With St Anne, Leonardo d^ Vinci 

C 12 The Virgin of the flocks, teonardo da Vinn 

C W Mbna Lisa, Leonardo da VT^^^^ 

One of teonardo's younger contemporaries, .Raphael; had a 
jseculiar ability to organize groups dj people in a large, aii-y space. 
For example. La Belle Jardiniere places the three figures in a 
pyramidal group with the open, peaceful Italian cbUritryside for 
the setting. His poyye.^^s as desj^gji^ well ij just rat_£d in the 

"Ehtbrtibmerit" (C 1 '37) and again in His fresco, the "School of 
Athe_ns" (C 167). Tnis fresco, in its balance and poise, reflects 
the Rehaissarice artist's deep interest in classical art: 

C i_57_ The Entombment, Raphael 

C 167 School of Athens. Baphael 
Leonardo's interests and capacities were exceptional but not 
unique: many of the Renaissance artists were often called upon 
for different tasks. Michelangelq is best Rnbvyn^ for hjs sculpture 
and his painting but he was_Dne of the several architects who 
worked on the buji ding of St. Peter's, as well, arid *he great dome 
^ is based on his designs (G 233). However, it was sculptureJhat 
. claimed his greatest interest. His figures of riiadbririas, (C 462— 
C 451) "Moses," the "Bound Llave/' as well as other vyorks, are jn 
marked cbritrast with the calm, balanced groups of figures in 
Raphael's paintings. The humanistic philosophy of the time had 
made rnari aware bf the potential within hirnself and his powers 
over nature had greatly increased. Something of this awareness of 
power is expressed in IVllchelangelo's figures with, their pent op, 
almost explbsi\/e energy w the balance and unity 

that marks so" mdch of Renaissance art. 

G 233 St Peiej's and Piazza, Ftpme 

C ^62 Madonna and Child, Michelangelo 

in his composition of the Medici tombs (C 460), and in the fresco 
pai ri ti rig bf t h e S i sti ri e. C h a pel , t h e te ri si b ri be t w 
forces is iilustrated. In the latter, vast nunvbers of human figures 
are kept under cbritrbl by their organization within ihe clearly 
defined architectural pattern (MC 9 — C 118). Michelangelo and 
. the other artists of the Renaissance through their broadened Inter- 
est inman himself, their studies of anatomy and the intcrisification 
of what they were beginning to learn of classical art, made of the 
human figure not ari end in itself but a riiearis fbr expressirig a 
spirilaal idea (C 135). 

C ^60 Lorenzo, Sculpture, MJcheTan^ 

MC 9. Sistine Ceiling, Vatican^ Rome. Painting, Michelangelo 

C 1 18 JeremTah. Painting, MicheTahgeTb 

C 13b Christ the Judge, Painting' Miche.angelo 
Lebriardb, Michelangelo arid Raphael were artists \A/hb worked iri 
central Italy. However, Xhe ideas of the Renaissance were not 
limited to this regibri arid there was a great deal of art fostered by 
the cities of Northern Italy dominated by Venice. A passion for 
classical art can be seen in the work of Mantegna (B 108): A 
greater Inlerest in landscape is one element in the art bf Northern 
Italy as. eKemplifled in Giovanni Bellini's painting, "Religious 
Allegory" (B 347)^ A[so characteristic bf niuch bf tire Venetiari 
painting was a rich and sumptuous use of color. The use of the 
new_ techmque of oil bri cari\*as was impbrtaht iri realizirig this 
effect. One of the great artists of Venine was Giorgione whose 
joairitirig has qualities bf trariquil, idyllic charm as a result of his 
indivi_duaLuse_of color and llght-iniused atmosphere (C 255). 

B 108 The Church Mifitant and Triumpham, Andrea Monte gna 

B 347 Religious Allegory, Giovanni Bellini 

C 255 The Three Philosophers, GioigiDne 
the use of color by the Venetian masters integrated as it was with 
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the efifect of light arid at rrib sphere w R^!."A'."9: 
In many ways; the painting of Giorgione's contemporary, ti^an, is 
siriiltar^althbugh hjs tenperamerit^as riibr^^ dii-ect arid exuberant 
than thfe. latter. The painting of his long. .and\ prolific career is 
charactei"ized by his firie serise of cbmpbsitibri iri which volumes 
and the space around them.are well defined and both color and 
texture bf riiaterials sUch as flesh, silks, arid fUr are richly pairited: 
His_work_exudes a grace and his subjects hay^ a stately calm. 
(C 266-C 279-C 28-C 291-MC 26-C 286): 

C 266 The Man with the Glove, Titian 

C 273 the Sntomtment, Titian 

C 28 Madonna of the PY^ard Family, Titian 

C 231 Presentation of the Virgin, Titian _ 

MC 26 Pope Paul ill and His Nephe ws, Titian 

C 286 Aretino, Titian _ 
The dignity arid^calrn which was characteristic bf Titiari's work is 
lost in the work of Tintoretto where the equilibrium is replaced by a 
■ dyriariiic^ cbriipositibi'sal style iri which diagonals carry the eye 
deep into the background space. In contrast with the light-filled 
sjsaces bf Gibrgibne's pairitirigs, Tiritbretto's are dark and shadowy 
with sharply contrasting lights that flicker across the canvas. He is 
brie bf the artists of the sixteenth century Italy whose work is 
classified under the Mannerist style (C 323^C 325~C 332- 
MC 34-MC 33): ' . <> _ " 

C 323 The Miracle of the S^^^^ 

C 325 The Marriage at Cana, Jacopo RobustLTintoretto 

C 332 The Presentation of the Virgin^ Jacop o R ob ust/ Tintoretto 

MC 34 Lhe Last Supper, Jacopo Robusti Tintoretto 

MC 33 TransportJhg the Body of St Mark frorti ATexandria, 
Jacopo Robusti Tintoretto 
AlthbUgh the Gothic traditibri persisted jri the countries of northern 
and western Europe longer than it did in Italy, the Renaissance 
gradually spread. In the sixteenth century, Durer (t 26— t 24>, 
Grunewaid (Mb 22). and Holbein (MD 33) in Germany; Bosch 
arid BreugheP(MD 45— MD 15) In the tow Countries, and El 
Greco (ME 62) iri Spalri all adopted arid Jdapted elements of J ate 
Renaissance style: The influence of Tintoretto is evident in El 
Greco's pamtrng with the flicRerjng, ethereal^ light that flashes 
across the canvas (E 204). Forms have little material substance, 
are weightless arid dematerialized, arid the resUlt is a religibUs 
spiritual jexpression_( ME 52)_. 

L 26 Right into Egypt, Albrecht Durer 

L 24 Apocalypse, Albrecht Durer 

MD 22 isenheirt) A ftarpiece : 

CDetaii) the Crucifixion, Matthias Grunewaid 

MD 33 Henry VTir, Hutbein 

MD 45 The Fall of icarus. Brueghel 

MD 15 Hunters in the Snov^r, Brueghel _ ; 

ME 62 Vie w of Toiedq, El Greco (pdnienico TheotoCopoulds) 

E 204 Burial of the Count of Orgaz, El Greco 

(Ddrnenicq Theotocopquios) 

,yiE52 Assumption fSsnta Cruz, Toledo). 

El Greed (Ddmenico TheotocdpduTos) 



BAROOUE AND ROCbCO-0600.l75d 
Thele;rri "BarbcjUe" i.^ applied to art of the seventeenth century— a 
sty!c as fuJI_of_dynamic energy as the age itself. Artists suc|) as 
Bernini ';MC 1 1 ). arid Caravaggio (MC 1 7) developed the style in 
It? ly. But the opulent, exuberant qualities, rich cqlor, andjerisjio^s 
use of pigment which characterized the painting were most com- 
pletely realized by the Flemjsh painter, Ruberis (D 104)^ His 
themes, whether religious (MD 12) or mythological, arc dramatic 
brgahizatibris of solid vbjumes that move in a series bf siriubus 
carves through an open airy space. Indeed, his landscapes, 
(D 136) thbUgh few are exceptibrially firie. The huge qUaritity bf u 
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work by Rubens arid the uneven quality may be explained by his 
practice of assig ning i nuch of the pal riti rig to his shop assista iits. 
. MC 1 1 TtiB fcstasy of St: Theresa,^ GJovanni Loremo Bernini 

p 1Q\ Rubens anc/ /sabe//a Brandt, Peter Pa ul Pu'jens 

Mt> 72 The Elevation .of the Cross^Petej Paul Rubens 

D 136 The Castle of St 
Aimo^t contemporary with Rubens, was the Dutch artist^ Rern- 
braridt. The religion of Holland was Protestant rather than Catholic 
and there was little patronage of art by the church; however, 
portraiture which was secUlar was sanctibhed arid highly valued; 
the one, all-consuming passion oif Rembrandt was for tight as It 
plays over the surfaces of fbrmsahd throughouti space (D 243); 
Light as it is projected into the picture space from a dcqr or a 
window of as It radiates from a point within the picture contrasts 
with areas of shadow that are limpid _and rne[low; both Jig 
shadow interact to create paintings of depth and dramatic power 
(D253). Rembrandt's use oft he t e c h ri^i g u e of i n d I r e c t oi I p a i n tin g 
and the numerous glazes rhat he applied one after the other 
enabled him to create this effect of deep but transparent shadow 
(D 255-.D 232-D 256-D 267-P 1 08)._ 

D 243 Portrait of flemhrahdt's Mother, Rerhbrahdt 

D 253 Christ at Emma us, Rembrandt 

D 232 Rernbrandt and Saskia, Rembrandt 

D 25£ Man with the Helmet, Rembrandt 

D 267 Hehdrickie Stoffels, Rembrandt 
_ '_ P 108 Portrait of the Artist, Rembrandt 

Other Dutch artists were also Interested in light and ii.s possibilities. 
K/iany of them painted interiors of houses enlivened by a variety of 
everyday activities in a manner that had great charm but did not 
Have the great breadth found m Rembrandt. The greatest of the 
artists was Vermeer whose paintings of interiors ^re. inhabited 
rribst often by a sing[e Ji^gure poised arid sererie (D 336— D 339). 
The figure and all the objects of the interior are bathed in a clear, 
everi light that has less dramatic power than Rembrandt's: 
D 336 The Lace maker, Vermeer 

D 339 The l etter, Verme er . _ 

Influence from Italy in the seventeenth century continued to make 
itself felt in Spain. In contrast to the Intense spirituality of t\ 
Greco's vvork of the late sixteenth century, the painting of 
Velasquez exhibits a coolhess and detachment: His brush work was 
masterfuily controlled yet looser and freer than that of mostjof hjs 
contemporaries [t 224— E 225-~ME 34). The extraordinary 
artist. Goya, at the end of the eighteerit^h century arid the begiririirig 
of the nineteenth v.'as one of Spain's greatest. Although he served 
as a CO ur': painter, his portraits bcth_6f the royal family arid others 
are Incisive ard revealing in their expression of character (ME 54 — 
ME 107). His grasp of problems of form arid i:brripbsitibri is acutft 
(ME 90), but another aspect of his personality is of great impor- 
tari(:e to his aft. Hiis cbricefri over cbritempbfafy problems made 
him a most effective satirist and social commej':tator (E 247). 
Still ahbthef facet tb his work Is his puzzling and enigmatic 
paintings and etchings (L 78). 

£ 224 tas Men/nas, Dingo Velastfuez 

c 225 little Princess and Maid of f^phbr, Diego Velasquez 

ME 34 The infanta Margarita, Diego Velasquez 

Family of Charles IV, _^'ranoisco Goya^ : 

ME 107 Don Manuel Os or io de.Zuniga, F La n Cisco Goya 

ME 90 Mafas on the Balcony, Francisco^ Goya 

E 247 .Execution of the MadriJenos, Francisco Goya 

L 78 Caprichbs : The S/eep of Reason Produces Momilers, 

Francisco Goya 

111 France, Iri the ^everiteerith ceritUfy, the arts served the iriterests 
of the state and they_ were utilized in such vast schemes as 
Versailles, (MG 285— MG 1 1 6) where architecture, sculpture, and 
painting — the arts of the garden arid of interior decoration— 
becbme part bf an impressive ensemble; One bf the great Freiich 



painters of the century was Poussin. Like that, of the contemporary 
ai-chitects, Pbussiri's cbmpbsitibri is sbbef, digriified (ME 7): The 
canvases are cbntjoHed arrangements of geometric units arranged 
iri deep space. This manmade Intellectuallzed order is easily 
observed in his paintingsjn yyhich the setting, such as a landscape, 
dbniiriates the picture (ME 8— ME. 9); The statemerit of a rational; 
vveli-ordered design, composed of gebrrietnc vblunies iri caref Lilly 
cbritfblled space, is to be foond again in French painting in the 
eighteenth century in the work pf C hard iri. Urinkernos? of his 
coritemporaries who dealt with subjects which appealed to his 
patrons at_ court, Chardiri restricted himse[f to the iriterjqrs bf 
French middle-class homes(E 38 — E37j, often the aciivitles of the 
kitchen, or in mariy of his pairitirigs, tb a few objects of still life 
arranged bjija table top_(ME 56). . 

MG 285 Pafuce and Gardens, Versailles 

MG 113 Garden Facade, Versailles 

ME 7 Portrait of the Artist, Nicholas Poussin 

ME 8 St. John of Patmps, Nichqias Poussin 

ME S The FUheral of Phocioh, NTchofas PoUsstn 

E 38 The Market Girl, Jean-Baptiste Char^^^^^^ 

E 37 The Boy with a Top, Jean-Bapthte Chardin 

ME 56 Still life. Menu de Gras, Jean-Bapiiste Chardin 



NON-gUROPEAN ART 

iri this survey of art, our attentiori has been gjveri prirnarijy to that 
from our European background. In recent times, western Europe 
has been the center qf^th[sj:ivilizatibri, a ceriter that^has gradually 
shifted westward from its beginnings in the Near East. Although 
the lirhitatibris bf this brief sijrvey meari that we cariribt treat the 
art of civilizations outside this area in detail, we should be aware 
that the cultijrei; bf Islam (in the Near East arid Persia), bf Iridia, 
china, Japan and those cultures we erroneously term primitive 
(Iridiari America, Africa, arid Ocearila) have each created art styles 
that have evolyed through different phases of growth comparable 
to westerriart, for example, Earopeanand American; Many of these 
art styles are fully as bid and they are all equally as yajid as 
expressioris of the values of their particular civilizations as are 

those arts we nail our own. ^ _^ ._ 

Beginning in the fifteenth century, voyages of exploration and 
d^scovej-y w[dened of western rnari, and awareriess 
and appreciation of non-European arts has gradualjy_deepened 
frbrti that time tb this as biir kribwledge has iricreased. Of eqUal bf 
greater importance in our"discovery" of these arts has been the 
shift iii esthetic values aridiideals that bur bwri aft arid aftists have 
realized which began late in the nineteenth century and has 
cbritiriued tb the pfeserit time; Ari acqualritarice with non- 
Eurppean art in all of its variety will help in the appreciation and 
uridefstaridirig of our own art— and.it may be adde'd-that, to a 
limited exterit, The reverse is ajso u 

In those cultures over which the Islamic religion had spread, 
begirinirig [n the severith and eighth centuries, Jhearj ehiphasized 
color and pattern. In architecture, build ings_of bric_k_were faced 
with glazed tile in brilliant color (0 466-0 470-0 554-0 555): 
manuscripts werei illuminated with miriiature paintings rendered in 
bright, flat^reas bf color bvef which plays a delicate lirieaf pattefri 
(0 53_4L:rQ_ 536-0 492-0 595). 

O 466 Mosque, Isfahan 

0 470 Soffits, Mosque, Ardistan 

O 554 Arcades, Great MosqitB, Cordosja 

O 555 Court of the lions, Alhambrb, Granada 

0 534 Tahminah Comes to Rustam's Chamber, 

1 r a n ia n Ma n u s c r ip t 

\. 0 536 The Sick Lion Catches an Ass^, Iranian Manuscript 
0 492 l uster Pfate, Mughal, Iran 
O 5U5 Floral Carpet, Mughal 



The art of India and southeast Asia was religious in motivation and 
the religiqlis structur^frbmlj oj siorie Iricdrpbrated great artiburits 
of relief scuiptare o/Jrel^^tandinib figures which express Hindu or 
Buddhist themes (0 1_6-^^1^8-\0 19—0 82). Some of these 
sculptures were richly ornamemedltothers were plain and smooth 
of surface arid expressed an intfoverted, serene, benign, highly 
spiritual cjualiiy (0 77—0 61 —0 48). 

6 le ChaUya Hal] 

O 18 Great Stupa^ Andbra 

O 19 East Gate, Great Stupa 

O 82 Great Stupa, Borotudur. Java 

O 77 Head of Buddha, Carnbodia 

0 61 Saiva Trinity _ __ 

O 48 Great Bddihisattva, A/anra C^^ 
The civilization of China, which is many centuries old, accepted 
Buddhism but _modifjed it wjlh the ConfUqianist and Taqist 
philosophiesand also placed great value on tKe arts. Ritual bronzes 
and tomb sculiDture indicate the irripbrtarice bf aricestbr verieratibri 
(0 92— 0 101—0 135—0 199). Examples of Chinese Buddhist 
sculpture are riiore hUriiari in feeling tha:i thbse from India 
( O' 1 50— 0 151 ). Hovyever, it is the arts bf the brush, for example, 
pairitirig, arid calligraphy that were given the greatest status by the 
Chinese scholars and artists. Subject matter for painting was most 
often laridiscape: the great pahoramic views or minute sections of 
the plant and animal world. Some of these paintings were on long, 
vertical scrolls or long horizontal scrolls, anrolled a section at a 
lime (0 l98-d 209-0 21 5-0 219-0 238.-0 242-0 207- 
0 226-0 250): 

O 32 Sron7e Vessels, Shang Dynasty, China 

0 707 Bronze^ Owl, Early Chou Dynast y, China 

O 7 35 Bubbings from Mone _carvings, Han Dynasty 

0 799 TornbFigures,_TangDynasiy 

0 7hQ Avalokitesvara, Wei 

O 151 Detail, AvafohTtesVara 

Q 198 Mountain Landscape with travelers,_ Sung Dynasty 
O 209 Auturhh in the Valley of the Yetlow River. Kuo Hsi 
Q 275 Bullock -Carts winding up a Mountain Path. Chu-Jui 
O 279 The Five'Cofored F^rakeel Emperor Hui Tsung 
O 238 Nine Dragons CSe ction) Chen Jung 
O 242 f^rsimmons: Mu-chi 

0 207 A Temple A mong the Sno wy Hills. Fan Kuan 

O 226 Bare Willows and Distant Mountains, Ma Yuan 

O 250 CM'graphy, Wang Hsi- Chih 
Japanese culture and its art dreyy upbn the ojder civilization bf 
China for many of its ideas. But certain indigenous elements make 
Japanese pamt[ng arid sculpture riibre iricisive arid less riieditative 
in mood than that of Chjna. The native Shinto religion vyas .prac- 
ticed side by side with Buddhism imported from China (0 251 - 
b 252-0 '261-0 307-0 346-0 365-0 372). Japanese 
architecture, mUch bf which was designed to facilitate the circula- 
tion of air, has been greatly admired by our twentieth century 
architects, whose designs often reflect this interest: 

O 257 Japan, The GrBat Shrine of Izomo 

0 252 General View of Horyuji Temple 

0 267 tady Tachibana's- Shrine, A mida Trinity, Horyuji 

O 307 Animal Caricatures Toba SoJo 

O 346 Winter Landscape^ Sesshu 

O 365 Tiger, Has^ga wa^Tq ftaku 

O 372 Shrike on a Withered Tree, Miyamoto Niten 
From the late seventeenth century until the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, a riUriiber bf Japan's greatest artists designed wbbd bibbk 
prints, these are a great achievement in the medium; their flnt 
twb-dimerisibrial design arid placement bf the figures in the space 
influenced the French Impressionists and Post- Impressionists 
(0 396-0 400): 



Q 396 Ukiyoe 'Prfnts, Suzuki Harunobu 

O 400 TokaTdo. Shoho Hiroshige 
Although the Europeans had had tenuous contacts with the Orient 
for cerituries. It was only in the late fifteenth century that other 
parts of the non-European world were' opened tip by the great 
activity i-ri exploration: Over the last 300 years, we have become 
aware o f a n d h a v e I ea r n e d to a p prec late the great a c h i ev em e nts of 
the American Indian caltores, the rich background of African 
kingdoms that are dfte n of great a ntjq u ity, a n d the island ci vjliza ^ 
tions of the Pacific: As stated earlier, these new sources of 
irisjjiratibri have riieant riiuch to the tvveritieth cerilUry artist. 



NINETEENTH CENTURY EUROPEAN ART 
PYjJl^_l^'G?^^^J^^h_^®r^iJ''YLr^^ ideas that had held the 

attention of the artists of the Renaissance and those of the cen- 
turies after had begUri tb give way, arid the basis for revblutibriary 
developments in the second half of the century was established. In 
Eriglarid, TUrrier's visibriary pairitirigs of the sea Were in many 
ways close to abstraction :(F 97— MF 37); the landscapes of Con- 
stable had a fresh arid sporitarieous quality (MF 38— F 102); and, 
in France, Delacroix, whose paintings owed much to Rub ens,, was 
able to intensify the feeling of color by his application of tiny 
strokes (E 385), 

F 97 The Fighting Temeraire, Joseph Turner 

MF 37 Steamer in a Sho wsjorm^ *^PA^Pb Turh^r 

MF ^8 Weymouth Bay John Constable 

F 702 The Hay Wain, John Cohstab/e 
_ E 3B5 The Lion Hunt, Eugene Delacroix 

Fj*arice^ s(3ec|fically Paris, was the ceriter fbr ideas; it was here Iri 
the 186b's that a^group of artists who were to give direction to 
[sairitirig, riiet arid wbrked. Fbr subject matter they chbse those 
situations and figures^ still life or landscape, which they could 
depict riatUralistically from first-harid experience, thus rejecting 
such themes as religious subjects or historical episodes. This group 
which Included Manet, Degas, Moriet, PIssarro, and Renoir, were to 
become known as the "Impressionists." Manet's work rn ay be 
characterized by its sharp contrast In values and his adept brash 
that showed his great technical virtuosity (E 394— E 395), the 
work of Degas was lean and spare In quality withL a composition 
vvhich effectively ba[ar^ced shape^gainst spajce (E 1^6 O^E 261 — 
£ 405). In his work, especially, and in that of other Impressionists, 
we can s^e iriflUences from Japariese art, particularly the wbbd- 
cuts. Monet, Pjssa.rro (E 258)^ and Renoir shared a strong interest 
iri la rid scape. Their riatUralistic apprbach riiearit a represeritatibri 
based on the actual scene with no modification. Their keen obser- 
vatibri made them aware bf light arid cblbf arid their jfityle was 
adapted to render these phenomena most effectively. They taught 
themselves to see light arid color objectively arid their method 
meant that the local color, for example, the redness of an apple— js 
modified by the colors of its surroundings, the yellow color of 
sunlight, and the violet color of. the shadbw area (yiolet because it 
was the opposite, the complementary color of yellow): In-order 
that the jmpact of Jig^ht and color shbUld be great, they apjajied 
their paint in tiny dabs. Spots of yellow and green side by. sjde 
fused a n^d ip t he _ey ^9 • G 9j 6 c bjbj"— st ro ri g er arid j"l c h e »• 
than if the artist had mixed it for us on his palette with his. brush. 
Wheri this way bf seeirig arid this techriiqUe wliO fUlIy Utilized as 
in Monet's work, for example, the picture seemed to consist of a • 
cblbred haze rather thari sblid bbjects placed iri well-deflried space 
(E 164-E166-E 168-E418) or Renoir (E 274). Forms snemed 
to dissolve iri a cblored haze arid it was this very amorphous quality 
and the momentariness of and informality of the subject matter in 
the work of such artists as Moriet against which some of the great 
artists of the 80's and 90's reacted. The Impressionist treatmenj 
was entirely too casual for someone like Seurat (E 441 — E 289). In 
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his painting dalied "Sunday Afternbbri on Grande jattels]a^ 
took the Imprassibriist's purely intuitive, spontaneous approach to 
color, discipiined it by hi's studies of the co]bir theories of scieriti^^^^^ 
arid, rather than a "snapshot" view of a Sunday afternoon in 
Paris, his painting js a synthesis composed of many stijdies an^ 
much carefai observation. Space is .cJearly defined and solid 
voiumes are carefujiy placed with m it. His work may be compared 
with the earlier French artist, Poussin, or with Piero della Francesca 
frbrn fifteenth century Italy. 

E 394 TJie Balcony, Edouard Manet 

'E 395 Gare $1 Lazare, Edouard Manet 

EtSQ the Dancer, Edgar_ Degas . . 

E 261 Cafe, BouTeVard Momma 

E 405 Two La undresses Troning,_Edgar Degas 

E,25B BoOTevard des ^aliens at WgfJt, Camif/e f^issaro ■ 

E 164 The Pop/a rs, Claude Monet 

E IBB Westminster, Claude Monet 

E 168 Rouen Cathedra/ : Tour i^'^Jpane, C/aude Monet , 
' E 41 B ta Grenowllere, Claude Monet 

E 274 Le MbulTn de la Gajette, Auguste BenoTr 
- E 441 ta Parade. Georges Seurat 

E 239 Le CfYgue, Georges Seurat 
Cezanne's painting was jrtipressionist in style during the IStO's 
(E 415) but he, tbb, was dissatisfied With the lack of form and 
conscious organization. \A/hether still life, landscape, or portrait, 
his painting has a mbhumerital grandeur that seems to unite 
tradjtion_of the past with his immediate experience before the 
subject. From his cbriceritratidh On solid volume painted 265— 
E_266— E 267— E 411— E 413) in intense vvarm and cool colors, 
his late paihtirig evolved toward a more abstract concept that tied 
the foreground and background together in a more unified way. 

E410 The House of the Hanged Man, Paul Cezanne 

E 265 Mount 

E 266 Stiff life, Paul Cezanne 

E 267 Portrait of the A^i^^^^^ pA^^nne 

E 411 View of Gar<Janne,Pauf Cezanne 

E413Jhe Card P fay ers, Paul Cezanne 
The French artist Gauguin developed a style of painting made up of 
flatly painted curvilinear shapes of strbrig cblbr arid bf unusual 
rich harmonic combinations (E 175). His interest in the exotic and 
his restless ri^ture led hirti frbrn the cosmopolitan life of Paris to 
rural Brittany andlfinally to Tahiti and the Marquesas islands in the 
south Pacific (E 280); Medieval art. Oriental art, and that from the 
islands of the South Seas attracted Guuguih arid he used these 
styles and motifs in his work. 

E 175 The Vision ^fter the Sermon : 

Jacot Wrestfing with the Angef, Pauf Gauguin 

_ E 230 Women of T^ahiti, f^auf GauguTn 

Although Van Gogh was Djjtch, his most productive years were 
^^P^nt in France (E 432). Ej^do tb Irilpressibriisrii served tb 
lighten and brighten his color. During, the last two years of his 
short life, his use bf color, arid his drawirig arid brushwork. served 
to .e;<press his intense_emotional reactions to his wbrld (E 435 — 
E 436— E 438-ME 95): These are but the greatest of the artists 
who worked in France during the. last 40 years bf the century. 

E 432 The Potato Eaters., Vtncent Van Gogh 

E 435 The Artist's Bedroom at Arfes, V^^^ Gogh 

E 43B The Bridge at Arfes, Vincent Van Gogh 

£ 438 The Starry Night, Wncent Van Gogh 

ME 95 Self 'Portrait, Vincent Van Gogh _ 
About 1 905, the influence of Van Gogh arid GaugUiri is eviderit iri 
the work oLyoung.French artists. The Fauves, (Vlaminck, Derainj 
(E 302— E 303). Matisse the riibst iriipbrtarit bf the FauVe painters 
was, like Gauguin,_greatly interested in many of the non-European 
arts: fbr exariiple, African sculpture, br Persian rugs (E 296): All oi 
these arts helped the Fauves in formulating their style. Design If 
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siriiplified arid their iritense bright colors emphasize the surface of 
thejiainting rather than create an iHusibri bf sbjid form arid depth, 
!ri Gerrilariy; at almost the same time, Gauguin, Van Gogh, and 
certain non-Eurojjean arts as wejl as Gerrriari late Gothic art were 
all iristrurileritai In the early phases of German Expressionism 
(E 325— E 326~L 146^L 138— E 331 )^ This art was riibre sub- 
jective than: Faavism and in their selection and treatment of 
subject riiatter the artists irifijsed it with eriibtibri, 

E 302 fn the Forest, Maurice de Vfaminck 

E 303 London Brjdge, Andre DeraTh 

E 2SB An fnterior. La Dessefte, Henri Matisse 

E 325 The Street, Ernst KTrchner 
:; .:;£ 32B Bfue Horses, Franz Marc 

L 146 SeTf PortraTt ( woodcut), ErtcfiH^ 

L 138 T_h^ Prophet (woodcut}' f^oJde 

E 331 Departure {triptych). Max Becikmann 
Associated with one of the German Expressiorijst groups w the 
Russia ri artist, Karidirisky. t:lke them, he too, was interested in the 
emotional and psychological properties of color, shape, arid lirie 
arid by 1913, he had eliminatejd all ieiersnce to recognizable 
subject matr- r in his painting (E 351 — E 352). A Viewer bf a ribri- 
bbjective painting such as this is called upon to resporid directly to 
the cblor, shape, and line instead of indirectly thrbugh the subject 
matter which ihe artist represents. Kandinsky arid the other artists 
who adhere to this idea feel that their palritirig has a greater 
validity because unnecessary details such as representation of 
subject majter— the bbjects arid experie rices of oar wof^d— have 
been eliminated, A non-objectiye painting or sculpture has nb 
refererice to the brdiriary Wbrld bf i^Qt experience, an abstract' 
work of art has been abstracted from nature and vestiges of riatural 
appeararice rerilairi. This coricept of painting and sculpture which 
breaks with the past Is of tremendbus LfTipb/larice 'rijhejfrt of^^^^^^^ 
day, although it shbold be emphasized that by no means all 
m o_d er n: artists su bscri be t b t h is view, _ 
: E351 Improvisation Number 30, Wassify Kandinsky 

E 352 Arro w, Nun^ber 258, WassVy Kandinsky 
The Van Gogh and Gauguin were important in the evolution of 
Expressionism iri its varjoijs phases arid Cezaririe, aribther of the 
Post-lmpressioriists.^ was equally important in the. evGlutiorr-bf'^ 
Cub[srii^The artists Picasso arid Braque were two of the creators of 
this style, although it has had many other adherents since. Cezanne 
iri his late pairitirig had brought form arid space into a closer unity 
and both had been treated with a high degree bf abstractibn Jhat 
eriiphasized the "picture plane," that is, the canvas to which 
paint had been applied). During 1907, 1908, 1909 arid 1910 
Braque arid Picasso carried this approach to painting still further, 
Cezan ne had tried to adjust the absjr^a^^^^ 

Which \/vas basically geometric, to the real world as he saw it. The 
Cubist pajnting of Braque arid Picassb stretches the iirik betweeri 
the representation of reality even_ further (E 308), In addition to' 
Cezaririe, an imponarij irispiratibri fbr P)cassb especially duri rig this 
time was the sculpture from Africa wh*«ch he began to study. There 
are mariy styles bf Africari sculpture arid all bf them with but few 
exceptions treat the human figure more or less abstractly. Most 
Africari sculpture is cbrhpbsed of a series of volarrles— cones, 
cylinders, ovoids^ and spheres— which are cbriiplexly brgariized 
iritb a ijriit Which is recogriizable as a human figure. In Cubist 
painting, space js shallow and both space and fbj;r^ 
iriterrilirigled: Iri other words, the artist has seen the human figure 
simultaneously from abbye, below, and th Iri fact, he has 

even "dissected" It and cross sections are included (ME 71 ), 

E 308 Stiff Life, Pabfo P[casso 

fyjE 71 Femme aux Poires, Pabfo Picasso 
The old idea iri pairitirig bf a solid fbrrii isurrburided by operi space 
has given way to continuous interplay between space and fbrm. 
The edges bf the plaries that are painted are segmerits of geometric 
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shapes, usually •angular (E 465~E 46Bj. the f igure or the still life 
that served as the starting point for each painting can be discerned 
it P3J^^^\ ?y®Afjo"_ Js_ paid to each st ep and by ribti ng certain 
idLentifiabie elements, for example, hands and strings on the guitar 
I?_???Iv.T^!s Ls_ill'slt)a^^^^^^ ^escripnbn of whaj is a higli[y_cofT'_P']" 
cated style..What has b&en said applies specifically to the phase of 
Cubism termed ''analytical'' an^ jt'^^'^l^J^A'^^^^^V when 

we look at the succeeding phase known as "synthetic" (E 466). 

B 465 Accordionist^Pablo Picasso 

£ 468 Man wltfi a GuttaK Georges Braque 

£ 466 the three Musicians, Pablo Picasso 
One of the very important developments in Cubism which occurred 
in 1912 was the addition of foreign material into the pairitirig, 
collage. By pasting on pieces of newspaper, wallpaper, or oil 
cloth (E- 469), Picasso and Braque added to the textural pos- 
sibilities of painting, emphasized the creativity of the artist's 
thought rather than his skill in handling paint, and reemphasized 
surface of the picture plan§. It was the beginning of the prac- 
tice of, making art froTn a wide variety of materials, materials other 
!h?l9L' P3jrit^and_canyas o^VA/ater c paper of other than 

the conventional materials of sculpture such as stone, clay, and 
-bronze," 

,__.^£ 469 MusTcal Forms, Georges Braque 
To sorhe artists the vestiges of nature that brie cari still see iri the 
highly abstract cubist paintings were a hindrance and they sought 
to elimiriate them, tine or shapes Were carefully balanced arid 
related and any illusion of depth was suppressed. The term^ 
"nonobjective" which was applied to Kandirisky's pairitirig is also 
applicable to the work of Mbndrian. He began with Cubism but he 
soon eliminated all suggestion 5f representation and concentrated 
on a study of the relationship b^ and horizontal black 

lines (E 460) on white ground and pure flat colors, red, yellow, 
^l^^JLi '^20). in hjs painting, forces are carefully adjusted arid 
delicately poised equilibrium is the result (£ 31 9)> Other artists in 
agreerrierit with Mbridrjari's ideas jbined hirri jri a mbve merit 
known as de StijI, whicfi^was essrrntially Dutch. 
£460 &US and Minus, Pie} 

£320 ComposTtTbn m White, Black, and Be d, Piet Mondriah 
£379 Broadway Boogie - Woogie, Piet Mondrian 

in Russia, tfie joint movements of Suprematism and Constructivism 
were also based tb a large exterit bri Cijbism^ The artists of these 
movements like Mondrian painted, nonobjectively using pure 
geometric elemerits. Iri coritrast to Moridriari arid other de StijI 
artists, the. canvases of such artists as Male vie h (E 321) or El 
tissitzky (E 475) are composfid of flat shapes placed iri diagorial 
axes. Although at first it may sound like a very slight-distinction, it 
Was of great Importance to the artists coricerried arid this helps to 
illustrate the self-imposed limitations of many twentieth century 
artists: 

£321 Suprematist Composition : White on Whit^, 

Kazimir MaTevich 
£ 475 Proun 99, £1 Lissitzky 

Cubism also Influenced Italian Futurism, but where the Cubists had 
registered separate images— top. bottom, and sides— of an object, 
the Futurist sought to combine the flax and flow of the moving 
object as it moved jh rough arid fused with space (E 31 2~E 329^ 
6 318). This technique was v^ell suited to rendering the urban, 
rriecjianized w^rld of mbvi^^^^ cap, trairis, arid plaries vvith which 
we have become so familiar (ME 158). 

£312 Bal tabarJn, Gino Sever/ni 

£ 329 Materia, Umbertd Bocctohi 

£_37BjDog on Lttash, Giacowo BeIJa 

M£ 758 ttnique Pbrms of CohtihuUy in Space, 
Bronze, Umberto Boccioni 



"TWENTIETH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE, PAINTING, AND 
SebtPTURE 

I ri t h e y ea rs P r ec e d in g t h e f i r st W b rl d Wan Fu t u r is m w a s t he pa i h t - 
ing style that most immediately reflected the changes brought 
about by the twentieth century tech riblbgy. Emphasis on analysis 
and intellectual order in Cubism and the other movements; 
'^A A"^ P''^Dl?^'s m, arid Co nstrij cti y|sm also reflect t h is al ~ 
though somewhat indirectly. These styles also seem to be cloesly 
allied in their charactier with rriUch of mbderri architecture^ 

in the nineteenth century, iron first, and then steel, were put.to 
ari everi greater use iri the cbristriJcUbri of bridges, expbsitlbri halls, 
such as the CrystaL.PalaceJn.London (1850-51 ) (GM 132) and 
the Eiffel Tower iri Paris (1 889) (GM 1 61 ). As cities grew arid the 
need for usable space concentrated in a small area became more 
acute, the demand for specialized building forms became appar^rit, 
thus the evolution of the tall buildings in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury: There may not be a single spot at which the skyscraper was 
invented but the buildings of Chicago erected in the eighties and 
■"^nineties after the fire of 1iB7l were very important in the evolution 
of this buirding Torrn. With steel for the internal skeleton, the walls 
did.not haveto support the building and more and more of the wall 
surface could be of glass whjch made pbssijjie more light and air in 
the interior. Increased use of electricity, and the invention of the 
elevatbr all cbritributed tb this buiTdrng form (GM 361 — GM 77— 
GM 94-JGIV1363--GM 61— GM 86). 

GM 132 Crystal Paface, I oncfon : Architect, Fax ton 

GM 161 BffelTower,_Paris £iffel 

GM 361 Auditoribrfi BuiTding, ChTcago : 

Architects, Adier and SuUivan 

GM 77 Beltance Bui/cT/ng, Chicago : 
Architects, Burnham and Boot 

GM 34 Carbon, Firie ^nd Scov department Store, Chicagd .* 

GM 363 MonadnocJc Building, Chicago : 
A^chitecis, Bum^ 

GM 86 JGuarantey Building, Buffalo, New York: 

Architects, Adfer and Sulfiyan 

Great innovations which helped in the creation of an architectural 
style typical bf the tweritieth century were made in the earjy work 
of Franlc LI_oyd_Wright in the Chicago area around the turn of the 
ceritury (GM 80): His great cbricerri at that tirrie was with dbmestic 
architecture and the/'Prairje House'lis the term applied to those 
built in this style (GM 81): In a Cubist pairitirig, the form is 
"opened up" and the space surrounding it penetrates and inter- 
mirigles with it: In Wright's Prairie Houses, as in much of the rest bf 
twentieth century architecture, there is a similar occurrence. In his 
Robic House, (GM 100) for instance, the wide overhanging planes 
Pf t_h e r b of s^ e rn ph asiz e t h e h b rjzb n ta 1 vv i t h t h e | r d e e p s h a d b ws; t h e 
vertical slabs of walls and chimney stabilize the design and knit It 
together but do nbt separate interibr arid exteribr as does the tradi- 
tional use of the wall. _ . _ . . .. . 

GM 80 Unity Church: Oak Park, Tffihdis, 
Archite ct, Frank L lo yd Wright . 

GM 81 Codhfey House; Biverside, Tffihdis, 
Architect. Frank Lloyd WrigM 
. GM 100 Bdhie House, ChTcago. Architect. Frank tfdyd Wright 
The buildings of Mies van der Rohe in the i95d's, most of them 
built in America, carry this Ciincept of the transparent wall still 
further and structural steel beams and the Jarge sheets of glass 
that oar highly industrial age has made abundant are joined togeth- 
er in a ba la n c e d d esl g n ( G M 3 83 — G M 390 — G M 3 91 ) . T h i s b r i e f 
statement about architecture should also call attention to the 
iriveritive^ iise of another niat^e rial ^reinforced cbricrete — by such 
creatjve_archjtects as Le CorbusLej-j(GM 176 — GM 179^ 

GM 383 Apartment Houses. 860 Lake Shdre Drive, Chicagd : 
Architects Ludwig Mies van der Rdhe 
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GM 390 Crown Han, Jfffho/s JnstTtute Of Technology, Chicago : 

Architect, Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
GM 33 1 Seagrarh ButldTrig, New York ': 
_ Architect, Mies van der fiohe and Johnson 
GM176 Unite d' HahlraUon, Mar settles: 
^ Architect, Le Cor busier- 
GM 176 Notre-Dame-du Haut. Honchamp: 

Ai'^hitect, Le Cor busier 

Although our century is marked by great achievements^ not. only 
in the arts but in other fields of human erideavbrjt has also been 
flawed, 9s we all know, by two great wars and, despije great 
material progress, thej;e are stj II vast areas of great hardship as a 
result of prejudice, waste, and ignorance. Artists have reacted to 
this and have created significant forms of art which have taken as 
their Theme, the anxiety and fear, for example, the early examples 
of Gerrnan Expressibriism, or the anguish which has been so 
much a part of our time (ME 73 — E 362); or the whole field of 
the irrational — that side of man's nature which seems uncon- 
trolled by his powers of reason (E 335). jn fact the Dada^nd 
Surrealist movements have DOth taken these regions of human 
hature for particular study and explbratibn. During thejirst Wo^^ 
War, grO jps of yoDrig artists in New York, Zurich, Berlin, Cologne 
and other cities were mbtivated by similar impulses; their ail as 
well as their other activities undermined Jong-held ideas and tra- 
ditional values about art and gbbd taste. One bf the cbhseqUerices 
has been that any material could be and often was used to make 
a picture br to cbnstruct a sculpture— bft eh rUbbish or the eon- 
tents of the waste basket were used as in the collages of Kurt 
Schwitters (E 473). Many artists also welcomed the "accidents" 
that occurred-in iheU work, 'or example, the cracks in the glass in 
Duchamp's cbmpbsitibri on large glass sheets (i 472)/ or a 
collage I?y Arp, made of pieces of paper which he scattered and 
pasted dbwn at random: Dadaism was nihilistic in its attitude 
and destructive of established values but its very e was 
significant arid many of the young, talented artists of the time 
participated. After its end they jbined tbgether tb fbrm the mbve- 
rrierit we know as Surrealism. 

ME 73 Guernica, Pablo Ptcasso " 
£* 352 l\/lan Pointing. Albsrt Giacometti 
£ 335 I and My Wtage, Marc Chagatt 
€473 l\/lerz PJctuie 19, (coHage) Kurt Schwitters 
E 472 To be Lool<ed at with One Eye, (glass, oil cottage) , 
Marcel Ducharnp 
Fbr the Suirealists, the irrational side of man was as important as 
that which was controlled by his reason alone. Greatly interested 
in the world bf.psychic experience and the contemporary psycho- 
analytical research, they sought tq.delye irjtb men's sUbcbriscibUs 
arid, by nriearis of painting the images that originated there, to 
jink the conscious and subconscibus realms tb "resblve the-cbri- 
tradlctory states of dream and reality" (E 339j._ Accidents which 
occur at the time an artist^ makes a picture often suggest new 
images: techniques, such as automatic drawing and writing, freed 
the mind and the hand frbrri disciplined cbritrbl; The work of some 
Surrealist artists Involves the element of surprise and; in their 
painting or scUlptUre easily recdgriizable subjects are' placed in 
unfamiliar, even alarming situations (E 342). Often we are startled 
iritb perceiving bid familiar forms in new ways. To be Convincing, 
t .h i s t y pe p f S u r r e a li s t pa I n t i n g d em a n d s b f t h e^It is t^b "^eji t J c h h i c a I 
facility 347— E 479-- i 345) other types are closer to the free 
accidental manner (E 335- E 323- E 478) br the highly irriagiria- 

tivo arid fantastic (i 324). _ . _ • 

f 33B Nostalgia of the in firiite, Giorgio De ChtrtCO : 
f 342 Two Children are Menaced by a Nightingale, Max Ernst 
C 347 Tfre Persistence of Merfiory Salvador Vati 
E 479 Apparliion of a Face and Fruit Dish on a Beach, - 
Salvador Dali 
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E 345 the False (\Airror, Rene Magrftte 

E 335 t}/farp Chaga^^^ 

E323 Twittering Machfr s, Paul Kfee 

E478 Marna, Papa Is Wounded: Yves Tanguy 

E 324 Around the Fish, Paul Klee 

o 

SCULPTURE 

For a number of. reasons, the develbpment of sculpturejagge^^^ 
behirid that bf painting in the nineteenth century. Contemporary 
with the Impressionist painters was Rod^^ ^^PA^^ared yvith_ thejTi 
a fasclriatlori with light as it revealed form. He perfected a sculp- 
ture technique which enabled hnri to model large, Ibbse fbrrris 
(which were cast in bronze) in contrast to Jhe sii_ck_ polish of the 
sculpture of most of his cqnrejripbraries (ME 25— ME 18). Rbdiri's 
concept of sculptural form and his expressionistic powers meani 
that his work wbUld influence many bf the sculptors early in the 
twentieth century.. _ _ _ . 

ME 25 The Cttizens of C a fats, AugUSte f^odtn ' 

t\/1E 18 Bafzac, Auguste Rodin 
We have already rioted the irifluerice of African sculpture on 
Cubist painting and it, as well as other sculpture from other nbri- 
EUi'bpeari sources, has had a great affect oKbur modern sculpture 
(ME 159), _ _ 

ME 139 t-tead, (stone) Amedeo f\/lodigliani 
Although Cubism ^ was esseritjally a rj[bve^ irivblved -with 
painting which emphasized the two-dimensional flatness of the 
canvas arid the cbmpressibn bf spiace arid fbrrii, it also affected 
sculpture.. First, the fusion of form and space vvas_utilized by a 
nuriiberbf artists directly assbciated with Cubism (H 327— ME 1 51 
— ME 155). This; ide.a- was further expanded by the Futurist 
sculptbr, Bbccibrii (ME 157). SecOrid, the rritroduction of ex- 
traneous material into the work of art— collage— by the Cubists * 
greatly exparided the textUraLpOssibilities open to sculptors. Tech- 
niques such as weldirig and the use of such nevv^materiajs (new 
tb sculpture) as steel and plastics have greatly expanded the 
poteritial of sculpture in this century (ME J 52~M 323). 

H 327 Man with a Guitar. Jacques Upschitz 

ME 151 The Great tjorse, Ouchamp'Wton 

f\/IE 155 tiead of a Woman, jPablo PiC3Sso 

ME 157 Devefopment of a Bottfe tn Space, 

. Umb3rto Bocctoni . __ 

ME 152 Head (wrought tron) Jufto GonzaJez 
_ H 323 Whale, Stabile (sheet steel), Alexander C aider 
The CbristrUctivists, Gabb arid Pevsrier, arid more recently, tip- 
pold,_ have created sculptures of metal rods, wires, and plastics 
which are bf great precis! Ori arid which are often open and airy in 
their realization of space (ME 1 61-E 361 -H 333). In fact, this ; 
emphasis ori space as it flows into, around, and through open 
areas in the sculpture gives nevy meaning to ^mptyjpace tha . 
most traditional sculpture serves to envelop the material form" 
rather than to unite with it in a rie^ relatibriship (H 326). The 
mobiles (moving, sculpture) of Calder made of rods, wires, and 
pieces bfjjright^ly.palrited meta make Us mbre aware bf space thari 
solid form. In coritrast to most lraditi.ona[ sculpture which is placed 
bri a base, his riibbiles are sUsperided arid their free-swayirig move- 
ments are ever-changing. As with the Dadaists and Surrealists, 
Calder erir.iiUrages acr.iderit arid charice to play a part iri the swing . 
of hi_s_ mobile sculpture. 

ME 161 DeveiOpabie Column, Antotne Pevsner 

^ 361 Bead of a Woman, Nadm Gabo 

H 333 Variation Number 7: FutI Moon, Richard Ltppold 

H 326 Woman Combing her t^ajr, Alexander Archt^^^ 

The emphasis on voids— in andaroundJho material Jorm — can be 
seen in the work of Lipchitz (H 318)^ 

obviously in the work of Henry Moore. The major theme in his 
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work is the female figure— recliriihg, seated; stahdirig; arid the 
mat^riajs he uses for his sculpture are wood, stone, arid bronze 
(MF 26 — MF 27): In both his .choice of subject and the materials 
he uses, he is cjose to traditjonal sculpture. However, no rnbdern 
sculptor Is more coricemed with the iriteraction between solid 
form, and voiume and the sjDaces, and ybjds that it defines. 
Though recognizablR,. his human figures also evoke i^n us the 
exjDerience of eroded pebbles, caves jri a hills[de, the form of a 
bone, or the organic-twisting form of a tree trunk (F 149). 

H 3t8 Figure {bronze), Jacques Lipchitz 

H 330 Spectre of KUty Hawk (welded and hammered steel, 
brazed), Theodore Roszak '\ _ 

MF 26 Recurribent Figure, Henry Moore 

MF 27 Family Group (bronze), Henry Moore 

F 149 Two Forms (wood), Henry Moore 
Iri many ways, the scutpture of Brancusi stands apart from the 
work of those artists who are so concerned with open space. His 
forms are closed, compact, densely coricentrated single units. In 
his approach, one that vvas the result of his religious, almost 
mystical temperament, the ovoid or egg form served as the basis 
for his highly abstract concept of the human head, a bird jn 
flight, or a fish (ME 51— ME 150— ME 149). His sculpture seems 
to be the; concentrated distillation of introspective, intense, arid 
powerful forces. 

ME 5t Mademoise/le Pogany, Constantin Brancusi 

ME 7 50 The Fish (marh^e)^ ConstantTh Brancusi 

ME 149 Bird in Space, Constantin Brancusi 



AMERICAN ART 

Although there are distinctively Americari qualities to be fourid iri 
the painting, architecture, and sculpture throughout our history, 
Americari art had riever played a major role iri tHe history of 
world art until the middle of the twentieth century. 

Individual artists such as Copley (H 1-MH 53), Stuart (H 10), 
Earl (MH 31), Cole (H 28), Bingham (H 260), Harnett (H 158), 
Homer (H 62), Eakins (H 268), Whistler (P 76), Cassatt J H 152). 
Blakelock (H 67), Ryder (MH 79), were responsible for great, 
though isolated, achievements m pajnting. As v\/e have meritibried, 
architects such as Louis Sullivan and Frank Lioyd Wright toward 
the end of the nmeteenth century also gave expression to Ameri- 
can ideals in tlieir architecture. Their work, like that of many of 
the painters, (Cole, for exartiple,) was strbrigly irifused by the 
romantic ideals in which expression is highly emotional and 
irriagiriativo If, however, this defines iri broad terms ari ever- 
recurring thfjnie in our art, there have been artists whose work 
reflected mariy differerit states betweeri such a highly subjective 
approach arid a more objective, often detached depiction of the 
American Scerie; the realists; Neither realism rior Romanticism 
can be considered as styles in American a/t but they do char- 
acterize differing trends, sometimes combined in the work, of a 
single artist such as Marin _(H 1_69=H 171) or Hartley JH 206). 
During the 30 years after the large exhibition of the newest in 
European art, the Armory shoyv iri Neyv York in^ 1'91^/_th^ere con- 
tinaed to be an unresolved conflict between th& American artist 
a n d h is p u b I i c . S ty 1 es s ijc h as E xfj r e ssi b n isrri , C u bjsrri, arid the 
various approaches to nonobjective art and, Jater in the 1930's, 
Surrealisrn, all jDOsed a challenge to our jirtists. Iri 'additiori to 
Mariru Haclley, such artists as. Weber _CH_21 1 j, . Stuart Davis 
(H 234), Demuth (H 188j, O'Keefe (H 224-H 281)^ Dove 
(H 2b7),Sheeler (H 280), Hopper (H 215), Burchfieid (H 230), 
attemjDted to uriderstarid arid utilize the ideas that had revolu- 
tionized twentieth century European art and still rnaintain and 
reaffirm their bwri ideritity as Americari artists; They were success- 
ful only in varying degrees and not until the mid 1 940's did an " 



American art emerge that ranks with those major developments of 
the ceritijry that had already bccijrred abroa^d. Our art has strbrigly 
infiaenced European artists. The natural process of maturation 
ijridbubtedly coritribijted to this; bijt during the secbrid Wbrld 
War many European artists took refuge here and their. presence 
was of great Iriipbrtarice iri the fbritiatibri bf the style bf pairitirig 
we_know as_"_abstract Expressionism" (H 125— H 248-^H 124— 
H 244-H 298). 

H I Paul Revere, John ^' ]^^P(^ Y 

MH 53 Samuel Adams, John S. Copley 

H 10 George Washington, Gilbert Stuart 

MH 31 Roger Sherman, Raiph Earl 

H 28 Oxbow of i.'Ye Connecticut near Northamptdh, 

Thomas Cole 
H 260 Fur Traders Descending the Missouri, 

George BJngham 

H 158 Old Modem Wmiam Hameu 

H 62 The Lookout, All's Well, Winslow Homer 

P 76 The While Girl, James A. McNeill Whistler 

R 152 Youny Mother Sewing, Mary Cassatt 

H 67 Moontighr, R^lph Blakelock 

MH 79 Death on a Pale Horse, Albert Ryder 

H 163 tower Manhattan, John Mann 

H 171 Maine Islands, John Marjn 

H 206 The lighthouse, Marsden Hartley 

H 21 1 Chinese Restaurant^ Max Webber 

H 234 Summer Landscape, Stuart Davis 

H 788A Ffo wer Study, CharJes Demuth 

H 224 Corn, bark, Georgia O'Keefe _ 

H 287 Ra n ch OS Ch ur ch, G e or gia O^HTe e fe 

H 207 Gold, Green and_Brow_n, Arthur Dove 

H 280 Oh a Theme of Farrh Buildings, Charles S heeler 

R 215 Night Ha wks, Edward Hopper 

H 230 The Nightwind, Charles Burchfieid 

R 125 Autumn Rhythm, Jackson Pollock 

H 248 Chief, Franz Kline ~ 

H 124 Woman, ] ; William be Kooning 

H 244 Agony, Arshile Gorky 

H 298 Elegy, Robert Motherwell 

As the name implies, the means which the artists selected to 
express themselves were cbfripletely abstract, and nonobjective: 
However, unlike other nonobjective artists before them, they did 
not try to paint in order to give form to an idea they had clearly 
in mind, a careful adjustment of formal relations. They attempted 
Instead, to find new meaning in the action of making a painting 
itself— the brushstrokes, the drips, and spatters of the pajnt wjiich 
seem to be free, unconstrained pattern of action that results from 
the encounter betweeri artist and his rriaterial — pairit and carivas. 

^American sculpt^Ure^ jDartJy because of the nature of materialSj 
did not at_ first find as many innovators as painting; yet such 
artists as C alder, Rbszak, arid Lippbld, hiave prbduced wbrk bf 
exceptional quality and many of our sculptors today use the weld- 
irig tbrch alrribst as a drawing tbbl. At present, sculptui-e which is 
involved with many new ideas and materials, is at a most promis- 
irig pbirit. 

The mbmeritum bf abstract Expressibriism had beeri lost by the 
late 195b's and new approaches have been investigated on many 
frbrits; Artists bf tbday use mariy materials iri their creatioris arid 
paint images such as letters and signs that we haye long take/' 
for granted; they create new forms that seem to be neither 
sculpture nor painting and these are given greater arid gj-eater 
prominence: Finally, although there can be no last word on an 
American art of such variety and prorriise, we can jje^ P''bud of 
the achievement over the last 20 years during which our artists, 
like pioneers, have opened up riew territory. 
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